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GENERAL 
(incl. Statistics) 


3357. [Anon.] Magna est veritas. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1946, 20, 150-156.—The life, personality, 
and work of Robert Burton are discussed.—A. L. 
Benton (Univ. Louisville Medical School). 

3358. Bash, K. W. Gestalt, Symbol und Arche- 
typus; tiber einige Beziehungen zwischen Gestalt- 
und Tiefenpsychologie. (Gestalt, symbol, and 
archetype: some relations between Gestalt and depth 
psychology.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1946, 
5, 127-—138.—Gestalten are particularly important 
in the study of complexes and such psychic phe- 
nomena as theego. Field theory is used, for example, 
in the interpretation of dreams, where the inter- 
pretation is given only in terms of context. Symbols 
are rooted in the unconscious and can be considered 
dynamically structured wholes with clear Gestalt- 
characteristics. Symbols can undergo a gradual 
change in meaning with increasing insight, as 
achieved in analysis. Archetypes serve to give mean- 
ing to psychic experience and arise from the basic 
experiences of humanity. It appears that Gestalt 
principles make many phenomena of depth psychol- 
ogy comprehensible and should counteract the 
present compartmentalization of psychology.—R. B. 
Ammons (Denver). 


3359. Baudouin, C. Position de C. G. Jung. 
(The position of C. G. Jung.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1945, 4, 263—275.—Jung can be considered 
as an explorer. Starting out ostensibly as a disciple 
of Freud, he struck out on his own with his intro- 
version-extroversion typology in an attempt to 
reconcile Freud’s and Adler’s theories and inter- 
pretations. He broke with Freud in two directions. 
Regression became less a problem related to infancy, 
and temperamental types were traced back even 
farther than infancy. Jung was particularly interested 
in the “‘collective unconscious” as related to primi- 
tive fantasy and in the problem of the “human 
spirit.".—R. B. Ammons (Denver). 

3360. Baxter, B. A method for estimating per- 
centile norms for revised tests. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 247.—Abstract. 

3361. Blackwell, D. On an equation of Wald. 
Ann. math. Statist., 1946, 17, 84-87.— N. R. Bartlett 
(Johns Hopkias). 

3362. Boring, E. G. Mind and mechanism. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1946, 59, 173-192.—The author 
inventories the psychological functions from the 
point of view of operationalism, i.e., the properties 
of the human organism are expressed in terms of 
stimulus-response relationships. These properties 
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are: reaction, attitude, transposition, vicarious re- 
sponse, learning, symbolic processes, insight, 
memory, forgetting, and introspection. Psychology 
is defined as the study of man’s functional capacities, 
and the way to describe these is to describe man’s 
properties as a reacting organism. In order to stay 
away from anthropomorphic thinking, these prop- 
erties should be reformulated as belonging to a 
hypothetical robot, and it might be worthwhile to 
check their validity by constructing an actual robot. 
Although this analysis omits the physiology and 
neurology of the organism, these subjects must also 
be studied.—D. E. Johannsen (Tufts). 


3363. Brown, G. W., & Tukey, J. W. Some 
distributions of sample means. Ann. math. Statist., 
1946, 17, 1-12.—‘‘It is shown that certain monomials 
in normally distributed quantities have stable 
distributions with index 2-*. This provides, for 
k > i, simple examples where the mean of a sample 
has a distribution equivalent to that of a fixed, 
arbitrarily large multiple of a single observation. 
These examples include distributions symmetrical 
about zero, and positive distributions. Using these 
examples, it is shown that any distribution with a 
very long tail (of average order > x~*/*) has the 
distributions of its sample means grow flatter and 
flatter as the sample size increases. Thus the sample 
mean provides Jess information than a single value. 
Stronger results are proved for still longer tails.’’— 
N. R. Bartlett (Johns Hopkins). 

3364. Bryan, A. L, & Boring, E. G. The psy- 
chologist’s attitude toward his career. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 296.—Abstract. 

3365. Cattell, R.B. The life and works of Charles 
Spearman. J. Personality, 1945, 14, 85-92.— 
Obituary and portrait—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


3366. Cernuschi, F., & Castagnetto, L. Chains 
of rare events. Ann. math. Statist., 1946, 17, 53-61. 
—‘The negative binomial distribution of Green- 
wood and Yule is generalized and modified in order 
to obtain distribution curves which could be used 
in many concrete cases of chains of rare events.’’— 
N. R. Bartlett (Johns Hopkins). 

3367. Coffey, H. S., & Courtney, P. D. Training 
psychologists for public service. Amer. Psychol- 
ogtst, 1946, 1, 285.—Abstract. 

3368. Curtiss, J. H. A note on some single sam- 
pling plans requiring the inspection of a small number 
of items. Ann. math. Statist., 1946, 17, 62-70. 
— N. R. Bartlett (Johns Hopkins). 

3369. Daly, J. F. On the use of the sample range 
in an analogue of Student’s f-test. Ann. math. 
Statist., 1946, 17, 71-74—N. R. Bartlett (Johns 
Hopkins). 











3370-3387 


3370. Darley, J. G., & Wolfie, D. Can we meet 
the formidable demand for psychological services? 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 179-180.—This is a 
comment to emphasize the necessity for action by 
APA committees, by departments, and by individual 
psychologists to fulfill demands for qualified psy- 
chologists. The demands are sketched in broad out- 
line.— N. R. Bartlett (Johns Hopkins). 

3371. Engelson, —. De Pintégration. (On in- 
tegration.) Schweis. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1944, 3, 
124—-128.—Integration is a comprehensive term in- 
cluding the meanings of fusion to a high degree and 
irreversibility under ordinary conditions. The 
memory integrates the past, present, and future. 
—R. B. Ammons (Denver). 

3372. Fernberger, S. W. On the number of 
articles of psychological interest published in the 
different languages: 1936-1945. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1946, 59, 284-290.—Following the plan of earlier 
analyses (see 1: 219; 11: 545), the author classifies 
the numbers of books and articles listed in Psy- 
chological Abstracts from 1936 to 1945, inclusive, by 
languages. It is found that the number of English 
titles increased yearly to an all-time high in 1940 
and then declined. German publications were 
already fewer in 1936 than the average of the previ- 
ous 10-year period and fell off rapidly from 1940 on. 
The percentage of titles in English varied from 60.2 
(1938) to 92.8 (1944), in German from 21.7 (1938) 
to 1.6 (1945), and in French from 7.4 (1939) to 0.8 
(1943).—D. E. Johannsen (Tufts). 

3373. Fernberger,S.W. The forty-second annual 
meeting of the Society of Experimental Psychol- 
ogists. Amer. J. Psychol., 1946, 59, 305.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Tufts). 

3374. Gemelli, A. Biologia e psicologia. (Biology 
and psychology.) Contr. Lab. Psicol., Milano, 1944, 
12, 89-107.—Psychology is classed as one of the 
biological sciences in that a continuity exists between 
biological and psychological facts. Psychology, as 
the science of human behavior, must include in its 
scope the knowledge of human action derived from 
other sciences which study human behavior.—M. 
Stuparich (Rome). 

3375. Girshick, M. A., Mosteller, F.. & Savage, 
L. J. Unbiased estimates for certain binomial 
sampling problems with applications. Ann. math. 
Stattst., 1946, 17, 13-23.—WN. R. Bartlett (Johns 
Hopkins). 

3376. Gumbel, E. J. On the independence of the 
extremes in a sample. Ann. math. Siatist., 1946, 
17, 78-81.— N. R. Bartlett (Johns Hopkins). 

3377. Halmos, P. R. The theory of unbiased 
estimation. Ann. math. Statist., 1946, 17, 34-43. 
— N. R. Bartlett (Johns Hopkins). 

3378. Hanks, L. M., Jr. Are ——— _— 
esses relative to man 's concept of 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 298i Abetrect 

3379. Hawley, P.R. Psychological services in the 
Veterans Administration. J. clin. Psychol., 1946, 2, 
107—109.—The plans of the VA in caring for vet- 
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erans, especially those needing psychiatric aid, are 
outlined, and the opportunities and responsibilities 
open to psychologists in this program are discussed. 
— L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington). 

3380. Ives, M. Interrelationship of clinical 

chology and psychiatry. J. clin. Psychol., 1946, 

2, 146-150.—The work done at St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital indicates’ that psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists can work together with benefit to them- 
selves and their patients if they are willing to co- 
operate and if both are competent, well-trained, 
reasonably mature persons.— L. B. Heathers (Univ. 
Washington). 

3381. Jenkins, W. L. A short-cut method of 
estimating standard deviations. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 247.—Abstract. 

3382. Katz, D. Psicologia dela forma. (Gestalt 
psychology.) (Trans. by J. M. Sacrist4n.) Madrid: 
Espasa-Calpe, 1945. Pp. 124. 12 Ptas.—See 20: 
1341. 

3383. Leeper, R. The experimental psychologists 
as reluctant dragons. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
295.—Abstract. 

3384. London, I. D. Some consequences for 
history and psychology of Langmuir’s concept of 
convergence and divergence phenomena. Psychol. 
Rev., 1946, 53, 170-188.—Langmuir has classified 
sequences of phenomena into those which are con- 
vergent in character and those which are divergent. 
This classification leads to several consequences: 
“There are no such things as immutable laws of 
history, nor may they be called ‘true’ or absolute. 
. . . Explanation in history is by hindsight only 
and proceeds by the application of a subjective 
theory of selection of events.” Ina similar manner, 
much of psychology is not amenable to scientific 
reduction to obtain invariable relationships. From 
the viewpoint of a strict operationism, the problem 
of free will is a pseudo-problem since it is a function 
of divergence. ‘“‘Holism is a valuable point of view 
when divergent factors are involved in situations to 
be evaluated. . . . Atomism (analysis) is the ap- 
propriate point of view for the study of strictly 
convergent phenomena. .. .” Hysteresis remains a 
valuable concept in cases where exact predictive 


laws are impossible. 59 references.—M. A. Tinker 
(Minnesota). 

3385. Mann, H. B. Correction to oe per “On 
a problem of estimation occurring in public opinion 


polls.” Ann. math. Statist., 1946, 17, wr —This 
is an exposition of an error in the proof of a paper in 
the previous volume of the same journal (see 20: 
2570).— N. R. Bartlett (Johns Hopkins). 

3386. Miles, W. R. Robert Mearns Yerkes. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 175-178.—Appreciation 
and portrait.— N. R. Bartlett (Johns Hopkins). 


3387. Miller, J. G. Clinical psychology in the 
Veterans Administration. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 
1, 181-189.—‘“An integrated program for clinical 
practice, research and training is being developed 
for psychologists in the clinics and hospitals of the 
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Veterans Administration. The number of patients 
is very large and will undoubtedly increase greatly 
as the years go by. . . . The field is rapidly expand- 
ing and the opportunities for service and research 


are almost limitless."—N. R. Bartlett (Johns 
Hopkins). 

3388. Montet, C. de. La réalité pratique et son 
fond abstrait. (Practical reality and its abstract 


foundation.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1945, 
4, 18-32.—Face to face with the distress of the 
epoch, psychologists have often proposed the aban- 
donment of theory in their search for practical 
solutions. The historical and philosophical mean- 
ings of “practicality” and “reality’’ give some 
evidence of the relationship between the terms. On 
this basis, it can be concluded that the attempt to 
separate the “practical’”’ and the ‘theoretical’ is 
without foundation.—R. B. Ammons (Denver). 

3389. Olmstead, P. S. Distribution of sample 
arrangements for runs up and down. Ann. math. 
Statist., 1946, 17, 24-33-—N. R. Bartlett (Johns 
Hopkins). 

3390. Patterson, C. H. The clinical psychologist 
in an Army hospital. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1946, 
16, 215—221.—Although duties of a clinical psychol- 
ogist in the Army hospital will vary with many 
factors, certain fundamental functions can be ob- 
served. This report is based upon the experience 
of the writer in a station and regional hospital. An 
outline of duties includes administrative functions, 
testing functions, training functions, consultations, 
therapeutic functions, and research—R. E. Perl 
(New York City). 

3391. Peach, P., & Littauer, S. B. A note on 
sampling inspection. Ann. math. Statist., 1946, 17, 
81-84.— N. R. Bartlett (Johns Hopkins). 

3392. Piaget, J. L’organisation et l’esprit de la 
psychologie 4 Genéve. (Organization and spirit 
of psychology at Geneva.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1944, 3, 97-104.—The current organization 
of the university with respect to courses in psy- 
chology is outlined. The spirit of psychology at 
Geneva is characterized by freedom of choice of 
theories, demand for precise experimental verifica- 
tion of hypotheses, and application to social and 
education problems.—R. B. Ammons (Denver). 

3393. Piaget, J. Hommage a C. G. Jung. 
(Homage to C. G. Jung.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1945, 4, 169-171.—A brief résumé of 
Jung's professional life and contributions is given. 
—R. B. Ammons (Denver). 

3394. Puca,A. La psicologia della forma (Gestalt) 
nelle sue leggi e nelle sue applicazioni. (Gestalt 

psychology, its laws and their applications.) Naples: 
L. Bianchi, 1941.—M. Stuparich (Rome). 

3395. Solomon, M. Psychophysiologic inter- 
relationships. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1946, 55, 678-680.—Abstract and discussion. 

3396. Strachey, J. Bibliography: list of English 
translations of Freud’s works. Psychoanal. Quart., 
1946, 15, 207—225.—See 20: 1081. 
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3397. Titus, H. H. Living issues in philosophy; 
an introductory textbook. New York: American 
Book Co., 1946. Pp. xi+ 436. $3.25.—The 
author states his aims in the preface to this intro- 
ductory textbook: to write a book which is clear and 
readable, which deals with living issues, which is 
adaptable to classroom use, and which is compre- 
hensive. The book is divided into five parts: The 
World in Which We Live, Man and His Place in the 
World, The Types of Philosophy, The Realm of 
Values, and The Social Scene. Questions and proj- 
ects are suggested at the end of each chapter.— F. 
Heider (Smith). 

3398. Tukey, J. W. An inequality for deviations 
from medians. Ann: math. Siatist., 1946, 17, 75-78. 
— N. R. Bartlett (Johns Hopkins). 

3399. United States Civil Service Commission. 
Standards for clinical psychologists in the Federal 
Government. J. clin. Psychol., 1946, 2, 126-130.— 
This is a description of the minimum requirements in 
experience and education for clinical psychologists 
and vocational advisers applying for positions in 
these fields with the Federal Government.—L. B 
Heathers (Univ. Washington). 

3400. Walsh, J. E. Some significance tests based 
on order statistics. Ann. math. Statist., 1946, 17, 
44-52.— N. R. Bartlett (Johns Hopkins). 

3401. Yerkes, R. M. Walter Bradford Cannon, 
1871-1945. Psychol. Rev., 1946, 53, 137-146.— 
Biography, professional contributions, appreciation, 
and portrait—M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 

3402. Zunini, G. La psicologia e ’uomo. (Psy- 
chology and man.) Contr. Lab. Psicol., Milano, 
1941, 9, 3-23.—As the result of an analysis of past 
and present systems of psychology, the author 
concludes that there exists a fundamental opposition 
between analysis and totality and between observa- 
tion and experimentation. The peculiar unity of 
psychological functions escapes analysis and quan- 
tification. The complexities of human adjustment 
are beyond the traditional methods and discoveries 
of scientific psychology. The more psychology deals 
with such problems, the more it becomes non- 
scientific.—M. Stuparich (Rome). 


[See also abstracts 3437, 3857. } 
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3403. Barnes, T. C. Students’ brain-waves taken 
before and after classes. Anat. Rec., 1946, 94, 380. 
—Abstract. 

3404. Barnes, T. C. Periodic acceleration in 
frequency of brain-waves correlated with normal 
respiratory movements. Anat. Rec., 1946, 94, 419.— 
Abstract. 

3405. Bernhard, C. G., & Granit, R. Nerve asa 
model temperature end organ. J. gen. Physiol., 
1946, 29, 257-265.—Rapid cooling of mammalian 
nerve initiates a discharge which is preceded by a 
local temperature potential, the cooled region being 
electronegative to a normal portion of the nerve. 
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Similarly, heating the nerve locally renders the 
heated region electronegative with respect to a region 
of normal temperature, and a discharge may be 
initiated from the heated region. The mechanism 
underlying these ‘‘generator potentials” is regarded 
as the prototype for temperature end organs.—P. 
Kellaway (McGill). 

3406. Browder, J., Rabiner, A. M., & Mettler, 
F. A. [Eds.| Trauma of the central nervous 
system. Kes. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 24. 
Pp. xii + 679.—This comprises the program of the 
24th annual meeting of the Association and includes 
27 papers from 45 authors, exclusive of the many 
discussions following these reports. There are 243 
figures, 44 tables, numerous case histories, and 
extensive bibliographies. The topics cover a wide 
range: history; experimental trauma of the brain 
and spinal cord; the histologic, chemical, electrical, 
and psychologic alterations following injury; and 
diagnostic and therapeutic considerations. (See 20: 
3410, 3412, 3616, 3618, 3628, 3650, 3685, 3716.)— 
C. E. Henry (Institute for Juvenile Research). 


3407. Darrow, C. W., & Graf, C.G. Relation of 
electroencephalogram to photometrically observed 
vasomotor changes in the brain. J. Neurophysiol., 
1945, 8, 449-461.—‘‘Areas of the cortex (of the cat) 
adjacent to ECG electrodes were photometrically 
matched with a standard, and physiologically in- 
duced changes were recorded along with ECG, EEG, 
and EKG. A tendency for increase of frequency, 
increased potential of fast waves and decreased slow 
activity to be associated with vasodilatation, and 
for decrease of frequency, increased potential of slow 
waves and decreased fast activity to be associated 
with paling or cerebral vasoconstriction was demon- 
strated.”"—W. D. Neff (Chicago). 

3408. Darrow, C. W., & Pathman, J. H. Differ- 
entiation of cortical and subcortical effects on the 
electroencephalogram. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
269.—Abstract. 

3409. Harman, P. J. 
neocortex in mammals. 
Abstract. 

3410. Jasper, H., Kershman, J., & Elvidge, A. 
Electroencephalography in head injury. Res. Pubdi. 
Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 24, 388-420.—The 
authors verified the already general agreement that 
changes in the EEG bear a definite relationship to the 
severity and location of cerebral injury, and they 
further investigated the relationship of EEG signs 
to clinical and other factors bearing on the prognosis 
of head-injury cases. From 150 records secured on 
81 patients having closed head injuries, it was found 
that records taken between the second and tenth 
day were of greater predictive value than those taken 
within the first 24 hours afterinjury. A contingency 
coefficient of .65 + .05 (maximum possible = .87) 
was found for total clinical estimate of severity of 
injury vs. EEG abnormality. A history of amnesia, 
confusion, irritability, and drowsiness was as im- 
portant as a history of unconsciousness. While 
patients with skull fracture and blood in the CSF 


Brain volume and volume of 
Anat. Rec., 1946, 94, 468.— 
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were more likely to show greater EEG abnormalities, 
severe changes were sometimes found without these 
signs. With apparently comparable trauma, younger 
patients showed greater EEG abnormality. A nor- 
mal or mildly abnormal EEG present a few days 
after injury indicates an excellent prognosis, but 
some patients return to active work even in the 
presence of severe EEG changes. 34-item bibli- 
ography.—C. E. Henry (Institute for Juvenile Re- 


search). 

3411. Livanov, M. N., & Poliakov, K. L. [Elec- 
trical processes in the rabbit’s cortex during the 
development of a conditioned defense reflex in re- 
sponse to a rhythmic stimulation. ] Bull. Acad. Sci. 
U.R.S.S., Ser. biol., 1945, No. 3, 286-307.—A condi- 
tioned defense reaction was established in the rabbit, 
using as CS a rhythmic stimulus with a frequency of 
3 stimulations per second, and, as US, shock to the 
hind leg presented in a corresponding rhythmic pat- 
tern. Simultaneous EEG records were taken. Long 
before the CR developed, oscillations appeared in the 
EEG record, having either the frequency character- 
istics of the stimulus or else a frequency of one half 
the stimulus frequency. Sample records showing this 
phenomenon are reproduced. It was noted that these 
oscillations appeared spontaneously outside the con- 
ditioning situation and in response to the presenta- 
tion of stimuli like CS. The appearance of the CR on 
about trial 50 was accompanied by the increase in 
EEG oscillations, however elicited. But by about 
trial 70, when the CR was firmly established, the 3 
per second activity appeared only in response to CS. 
Whenever EEG activity of one half the stimulus 
frequency appeared, pneumograms revealed that the 
breathing rate approximated that of the EEG. 
Subsequently it was shown that sound, pain, and 
other stimuli which elicited the defense reflex also 
produced the brain wave pattern, as did spontaneous 
movements which duplicated the CR. Finally it was 
shown that these rhythms disappeared with the 
development of differentiation, somnolent states, and 
in extinction. On the basis of these results, the 
authors suggest that conditioning the defense re- 
action to a flickering stimulus is dependent on the 
production in the cortex of periodic changes in the 
excitability of the motor areas. English summary. 
—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 


3412. Mettler, F. A., & Mettler, C. C. Historic 
development of knowledge relating to cranial 
trauma. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 24, 
1-47.—Accidental and therapeutic trauma are re- 
viewed extending back into Paleolithic times, during 
which nearly all cultures knew the technique or had 
been addicted to the practice of craniotomy. The 
theory of contre-coup fracture dates back to the 7th 
century, although contralateral (posttraumatic) 
convulsions had been recognized by Hippocrates. 
By the 17th century, an elaborate variety of trepans, 
saws, and knives had been developed, along with a 
vigorous controversy over the therapeutic value of 
such practices. The medical pendulum of radical 
(intervention) vs. conservative (expectant) treat- 
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ment continued to oscillate widely during the period 
of gradual increase in knowledge of neurophysiology. 
There is an annotated bibliography of several hun- 
dred references.—C. E. Henry (Institute for Juvenile 
Research). 

3413. Murphy, J. P., & Gellhorn, E. The in- 
fluence of hypothalamic stimulation on cortically 
induced movements and on action potentials of the 
cortex. J. Neurophysiol., 1945, 8, 341-364.—The 
effect of electrical stimulation of the hypothalamus 
on muscular responses elicited by cortical stimulation 
and upon the electrocorticogram was studied in 20 
cats and 2 rhesus monkeys. Peripheral motor re- 
sponses produced by cortical stimulation were, in 
most instances, intensified by simultaneous stimula- 
tion of a “responsive” area of the hypothalamus. 
Stimulation of the same hypothalamic areas alone 
evoked only a sympathetic autonomic response. 
Evidence is cited which indicates that facilitation is 
independent, however, of sympathetic discharge and 
that it is not due to spread of excitation to other parts 
of the cortex. The effect of hypothalamic stimula- 
tion upon the electrocorticogram appeared as in- 
creased rate and amplitude of discharge and sup- 
pression of “Dial” potentials. Such changes were 
obtained from primary receptive and association 
areas as well as motor. The authors suggest that 
hypothalamic facilitation of cortically initiated 
movements ‘“‘may be responsible for the overcoming 
of paralysis under conditions of emotional stress and 
possibly for the initiation of epileptic seizures as 
well.”"—W. D. Neff (Chicago). 

3414. Murphy, J. P., & Gellhorn, E. Further in- 
vestigations on diencephalic-cortical relations and 
their significance for the problem of emotion. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1945, 8, 431-447.—Functional con- 
nections between the diencephalic nuclei and the 
cortex were investigated using the method of strych- 
nine stimulation and electrical recording in cats. The 
significance of the results to an understanding of the 
physiology of emotion is discussed—W. D. Neff 
(Chicago). 

3415. Weidenreich, F. Size, special form and 
pattern of the human brain in the light of evolution. 
Anat. Rec., 1946, 94, 503.—Abstract. 

3416. Yudenich, N. A. [The physiology of nerve 
endings in skeletal muscle.] Bull. Biol. Méd. exp. 
URSS, 1945, [20], No. 9, 41-45. 


[See “ abstracts 3438, 3457, 3482, 3653, 3665, 
3685. 
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3417. Barlow, W. An investigation into kin- 
aesthesia. Med. Pr., 1946, 215, 60-63.—This is an 
empirical study on 105 British Army cadets, 17 to 
22 years old, checking the contention of F. M. 
Alexander that, in the activity of sitting down, in 
nearly all cases there is an alteration in the position 
of the head (which is thrown back) and that the 
kinesthesia, in the majority of cases, is so untrust- 
worthy a guide that it often leads the subjects to do 
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the very opposite of what they wish to do or think 
they were doing. Objective measurements of the 
amount of alteration while sitting down were made 
when the same subjects were naive, when their 
attention was directed to the alteration, and when 
they were instructed to prevent the head movement. 
In addition, the men were asked to report whether 
they were aware of alteration under the first two 
conditions of sitting down. The quantitative results 
confirmed Alexander’s assertions.—H. Guetzkow 
(Michigan). 

3418. Bergler, E., & Réheim, G. Psychology of 
time perception. Psychoanal. Quart., 1946, 15, 190- 
206.—Clinical observations of the significance of 
time perception are cited, and a brief discussion is 
offered of time in relation to fantasy, folklore, and 
primitive and advanced cultures.—M. H. Erickson 
(Wayne County Gen. Hosp. & Infirm.). 

3419. Bernard, J. Human fetal reactivity to tonal 
stimulation. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 256.— 
Abstract. 

3420. Berry, G. The treatment and management 
of deafness. Hearing News, 1945, 13, 8-14.—H. R. 
Myklebust (N. J. School for the Deaf). 

3421. Blackwell, H.R. Some contrast thresholds 
of human binocular vision. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 254.—Abstract. 

3422. Bromer, J. A., & Wirt, S.E. Interrelations 
of accommodation and convergence: a study in the 
dynamics of vision. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
253—254.—Abstract. 

3423. Brown, R. H. The limits of complete 
spatial summation in the peripheral retina of the 
human eye. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 254-255.— 
Abstract. 

3424. Bruner, J. S. Social value and need as 
organizing factors in perception. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 241.—Abstract. 

3425. Carhart, R. Monitored live-voice as a test 
of auditory acuity. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1946, 17, 
339-349.—Tests of hearing by the use of speech in 
several ways (words of various kinds and sentences) 
showed generally similar results and results which 
were similar to those obtained from audiometer data 
by averaging the thresholds over the 512-2048 cycle 
range for the better ear. Best results in testing hear- 
ing come from a combination of pure tone audio- 
metery with a speech test.—E. G. Wever (Princeton). 

3426. Clark, B., & Graybiel, A. Visually perceived 
movement caused by angular acceleration and by 
centrifugal force during flight. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 238-239.—Abstract. 

3427. Cohen, J. Color adaptation to stimuli of 
different spectral composition but equal tristimulus 
values. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 238.—Abstract. 

3428. Cohen, J., & Walker, R. J. The transfor- 
mation matrix of color mixture data. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1946, 59, 299-305.—The authors present 
formulae for showing the relationship between 
tristimulus-values and trichromatic coefficients.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Tufts). 
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3429. Collins, E. G. Injury to the ears among 
battle casualties of the western desert. /. Larynzg., 
1944, 59, 1-15.—In this investigation of 885 battle 
casualties of all types, 20% sustained some aural 
trauma. Location of injury and type of missile are 
shown. Fifteen of the 19 injuries to the inner ear 
only were caused by shells, while approximately one 
half the injuries from the five types of missile left 
the inner ear unaffected. All but 19 of the 181 cases 
sustained injury to the tympanic membrane. The 
effect of blast on the anatomical parts of the ear is 
discussed.— M. H. Groves (Chicago). 

3430. Copp, T. The United States Vocational 
Rehabilitation Program for the hard of hearing. 
Hearing News, 1945, 13, No. 4, 2-6.—H. R. Mykle- 
bust (N. J. School for the Deaf). 

3431. Dammann,A. Enregistrements et analyses 
de sons musicaux. (Registration and analysis of 
musical sounds.) Contr. Lab. Psicol., Milano, 1940, 
8, 121-146.—It is suggested that the cathode ray 
oscillograph may well supply a valuable tool for 
the study of musical instruments in that, through 
this apparatus, sounds can be subjected to complete 
harmonic analysis.—M. Stuparich (Rome). 

3432. Egan, J. P. A noise in one ear increases the 
loudness of speech heard in the opposite ear. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 277-278.—Abstract. 

3433. Eunen, A. J. H. v., Huizing, H. C., & 
Huizinga, E. Die Tulliosche Reaktion in Zusam- 
menhang mit der Funktion des Mittelohres. (The 
Tullio reaction in connection with the function of 
the middle ear.) Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1943, 31, 
265—339.—A review is made of the subject of sound 
conduction by the middle ear, with emphasis upon 
the Weber-Helmholtz theory. The Tullio reflex in 
the pigeon is used to investigate various problems of 
middle-ear function. It is shown that the round 
window has no part in the transmission of sounds that 
evoke the Tullio response. The form of the sen- 
sitivity curve seems independent of the middle ear, 
or largely so. English summary.—Z. G. Wever 
(Princeton). 

3434. Fabro, C. La fenomenologia della per- 
cezione. (The phenomenology of perception.) 
Contr. Lab. Psicol., Milano, 1941, 10. Pp. 446.— 
The three sections of this volume deal with associa- 
tion theory, Gestalt theory, and a critique of Gestalt 
theory.— M. Stuparich (Rome). 

3435. Flynn, J. P., Truscott, I. P., & Newman, 
E. B. Intensity discrimination as a function of 
signal-to-noise ratio and intensity level. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 277.—Abstract. 

3436. Fowler, E.P. Twenty-five years of progress 
in research—latest statistics on otosclerosis. Hear- 
ing News, 1945, 13, No. 1, 2-6.—H. R. Myklebust 
(N. J. School for the Deaf). 

3437. Gemelli, A. Criteri fondamentali per la 
costruzione di una camera isolata acusticamente e 
schermata elettricamente per ricerche di fisiologia e 
di psicologia, e risultati conseguiti. (Basic criteria 
for the construction of an acoustically isolated and 
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electrically screened room for physiological and 
psychological experimentation, il results obtained.) 
Contr. Lab. Psicol., Milano, 1944, 12, 47-57.—M. 
Stuparich (Rome). 

3438. Gengerelli, J. A. Apparent movement in 
relation to homonymous and heteronymous stimula- 
tion of the cerebral hemispheres. Amer. Psychol- 
ogist, 1946, 1, 270—271.—Abstract. 


3439. Gibson, J. J. Retinal stimulus variables 
for the perception of aerial space. Amer. Psychol- 
ogist, 1946, 1, 272.—Abstract. 

3440. Granit, R. Den principiella lisningen av 
firgproblemet. (The solution of the fundamental 
problem of color perception.) Finska LakSalisk. 
Handl., 1941, 84, 2371-2380.—The paper contains 
a review of work by the author and collaborators, 
1937-1941, on isolation of different color-sensitive 
elements in different types of eyes (rat, guinea pig, 
frog, tortoise, fishes). Electroretinograms were 
taken from specific points on the retina containing 
the color-sensitive elements, and different energy 
curves were found. These were associated with 
different color-sensitive elements. This work has 
proved that Thomas Young was right in assuming 
the existence of elements with differential sensitivity 
to different wave lengths and presents “physio- 
logical’”’ absorption curves for such elements. Micro- 
electrode, cathode ray oscillograph, amplifier, and a 
spectrum defined with respect to energy were used in 
this work. Graphs and bibliography—M. L. 
Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Re- 
search). 

3441. Granit, R. Retning och hamning i na&thin- 
nans nerveeller. (Excitation and inhibition in the 
nerve cells of the retina.) Finska LakSallsk. Handl., 
1941, 84, 3569-3578.—A summary is reported of 
work done with electrophysiological methods on the 
retina and the optic nerve. Most of the results 
discussed are found reviewed in a summary by 
Wright and Granit, “On the Correlation of Some 
Sensory and Physiological Phenomena of Vision” 
(see 13: 158) and in one by the author, ‘Processes of 
Adaptation in the Vertebrate Retina in the Light of 
Recent Photochemical and Electrophysiological Re- 
search” (see 13: 1839). Some later results by the 
author and his collaborators are mentioned concern- 
ing the effect of polarization on the retinal and nerve 
responses to illumination. A polarizing current en- 
hances or depresses the retinal and nerve responses, 
dependent upon its direction. It was found that 
when impulses were led off from the inside of the 
retina with microelectrodes and the retina illumi- 
nated with a microilluminator, narrow sensitivity 
bands with maxima in different parts of the spectrum 
were obtained, confirming the principal concept of 
the Young-Helmholz color theory.—M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 

3442. Graybiel, A., Clark, B., MacCorquodale, K., 
& Hupp, D. I. Réle of vestibular us in the 
visual perception of a moving target in the dark. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1946, 59, 259-266.—Six well- 
trained Ss were rotated in the dark in a Link Trainer 
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at speeds up to 25 rpm, while observing an illumi- 
nated model plane which rotated to the right around 
S's head at 0.95 rpm. S reported on velocity and 
direction of motion and the amount of displacement 
of the plane relative to himself; no attempt was made 
to discriminate between real and apparent move- 
ment. It was found that when S, at rest, watching 
the moving target, was abruptly accelerated, the 
target lost motion but was rapidly displaced in the 
opposite direction. With continuing rotation, S's 
sensation of motion decreased, while the plane 
rotated rapidiy around him. Following cessation of 
rotation, the target rushed rapidly in the direction 
opposite to that in which S had been rotating. The 
theoretical significance of these phenomena is 
discussed.—D. E. Johannsen (Tufts). 


3443. Hall, I. S. Fenestration of the labyrinth. 
J. Laryng., 1945, 60, 200-215.—-In reporting on 102 
operations on the “incurably deaf” the author 
mentions certain aftereffects. The operation in- 
cluded the removal of the incus and malleus and the 
bone and endosteum of the labyrinth over the am- 
pulla of the horizontal canal. Frequent effects other 
than improvement of hearing include: noise, which 
interferes with or prevents hearing of voices, requir- 
ing retraining; failure to orientate sounds and 
persisting wrong orientation, e.g., looking to the 
left when spoken to on the right; and vertigo, which 
may persist for some weeks.—M. H. Groves 
(Chicago). 

3444. Harris, J.D. Pitch discrimination in noise. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 276-277.—Abstract. 


3445. Heyden, R. Aviators’ deafness. Acia 
oto-laryng., Stockh., 1944, 32, 164-175.—The author 
discusses four types of injuries to which the ears of 
people flying in modern airplanes are exposed. 
Data are also presented on the incidence of profes- 
sional deafness in the Royal Swedish Air Force, 
which, “though statistically unreliable and also 
deficient in other respects,”’ the author believes show 
certain tendencies. Of the entire material (260 
ears), 42 ears were from flyers with more than 1,000 
hours and tested more than 24 hours after their last 


flight. Of this group, 30% showed deafness of the 
nerve type. 23-item bibliography.—M. Lawrence 
(Princeton). 


3446. Horowitz, M. W., & Kappauf, W. E. Aerial 
target range estimation. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., 
No. 15812.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Com- 
merce, 1946. Pp. 14. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, 
photostat.—Data have been obtained on the ac- 
curacy of unaided visual range estimation for aerial 
targets at ranges between 1,500 and 8,000 yards. 
The groups of subjects were small, but the data were 
consistent in indicating that untrained men make 
estimation errors which average 30% of true range or 
more, whereas trained men make errors which may 
average no more than 20% of true range. There was 
a definite trend in the estimates such that long 
range targets were underestimated relative to short 
range targets. Similarly there was a tendency for 
outgoing targets to be underestimated relative to 
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incoming targets. Bibliography.—(Courtesy Bibi. 
sctent. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 
3447. Hudgins, C. V., Hawkins, J. F., & Karlin, 


J. E. Auditory tests for mea the threshold of 
h for speech. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
278.—Abstract. 


3448. Imus, H. A. Comparison of the Ortho- 
Rater with clinical ophthalmic examinations. Amer 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 283-284.—Abstract. 

3449. Irvine, D. B. Toward a theory of intervals. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1946, 17, 350-355.—The 
theory is presented that timbre depends upon the 
appreciation of wave patterns and that consonant 
chords are those in which the patterns are simple and 
dissonant chords those in which the patterns are 
complex.—E. G. Wever (Princeton). 


3450. Jahn, T. L. The kinetics of visual proc- 
esses; dark adaptation. Anat. Rec., 1946, 94, 377.— 
Abstract. 

3451. Jahn, T. L. The kinetics of visual proc- 
esses ; brightness discrimination and visual acuity as 
functions of intensity. Anat. Rec., 1946, 94, 422.— 
Abstract. 

3452. Jahn, T. L. The kinetics of visual proc- 
esses ; critical flicker frequency as a function of in- 
tensity. Anat. Rec., 1946, 94, 422.—Abstract. 

3453. Jenkins, W.O. A psychophysical investiga- 
tion of ability to reproduce pressures. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 281.—Abstract. 


3454. Karlin, J. E., & Stevens, S. S. Auditory 
tests for the ability to discriminate the pitch and 
loudness of noises. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 238. 
—Abstract. 


3455. Katz, R. Kann der Tastsinn Ausdruck 
erfassen? (Can facial expression be perceived by 
touch?) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1946, 5, 117- 
126.—Experiments were conducted to explore the 
nature of form perception through the sense of touch. 
Preschool children recognized objects quite ade- 
quately by form. Adults used form cues, supple- 
mentéd by perception of quality of material. Con- 
genitally deaf persons used both form and material 
cues. Facial expression was perceived by most 
subjects as a felt mosaic translated into a unified 
visual pattern. Blind subjects could not recognize 
facial expression by touch. A certain positive re- 
lationship seemed to obtain between size of drawing 
reproducing what had been felt and size of hand- 
writing —R. B. Ammons (Denver). 


3456. Kerr, W. A., & Graybiel, A. Thresholds of 
stimulation of the horizontal semi-circular canals in 
man. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 237-238.— 
Abstract. 


3457. Kravkov, S. V., & Galochkina, L. P. Colour 
vision as affected by electrotonus. C. R. Acad. Sci. 
U.R.S.S., 1945, 48, 21-22.—A constant current was 
allowed to pass for some time through a dark- 
adapted eye in order to determine whether or not 
the current affected foveal color sensitivity to differ- 
ent monochromatic rays of the spectrum. One 
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electrode was placed in the hand of subject; the 
other was pressed either to the eyelids or to the 
temples near the corner of the eye. Five subjects 
were used. The results, presented graphically for 
each subject, coincide remarkably. In the case of 
anodic electrotonus, the sensitivity to green-blue 
rays increased and the sensitivity to orange-red rays 
declined. The relationship was reversed in the case 
of cathodic electrotonus: there was an increase in 
sensitivity to orange-red rays and a decrease in 
sensitivity to green-blue rays.—F. C. Sumner 
(Howard). 


3458. Kryter, K. D., Licklider, J. C. R., & New- 
man, E. B. The intelligibility of speech at high 
altitudes. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 281-282.— 
Abstract. 


3459. Levine, J., & Blackburn, A. R., Jr. Re- 
habilitation of the newly blinded. J. clin. Psychol., 
1946, 2, 140-145.—The rehabilitation program for 
the newly blinded soldier at Old Farms Convalescent 
Hospital, Avon, Conn., aims at restoring the sol- 
dier’s self-esteem and self-confidence. It has been 
found that the training is most beneficial when the 
soldier is sent to the hospital as soon as possible 
after becoming blind. The need for testing instru- 
ments for the blind and for community acceptance 
of the vocational possibilities of the blind is stressed. 
—L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington). 


3460. Licklider, J.C. R. Effects of peak clipping 
on the intelligibility of speech. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 277.—Abstract. 


3461. Luckiesh, M. [Chm.] Visibility levels. 
Report No. 2 of the Committee on Standards of 
Quality and Quantity for Interior [lumination. 
Iium. Engng, N. Y., 1946, 41, 351-360.—This 
report suggests the use of certain units and standards 
of visibility so that aspects of lighting practice may 
be appraised in terms of meaningful visibility levels. 
—E. P. Johnson (Brown). 


3462. Liischer, E. The functional effect of load- 
ing of the tympanic membrane. Acta oto-laryng., 
Stockh., 1945, 33, 265-272.—A criticism is offered of 
an experiment by van Dishoek and de Wit in relation 
to an earlier paper by Liischer—WM. Lawrence 
(Princeton). 

3463. MacCorquodale, K. The effects of angular 
acceleration and centrifugal force on non-visual 
space orientation during flight. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 283.—Abstract. 


3464. Miller, C. W., & Beck, L. Binoculars as an 
aid to night vision. (OSRD, 1946; Publ. Bd., No. 
11352.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 7. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.— 
Research was carried on over a period of many 
months to discover the value of binoculars when used 
at night. Various studies were also made of the 
effect on visibility of the “‘grayness” of targets 
whose degree of contrast was small. Results of 
these studies now make it possible to predict range 
of detection of all types of targets at night, with and 
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without binoculars.—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. industr. 
Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

3465. Miller, G. A. The masking effectiveness 
and annoyance value of various types of auditory 
stimuli. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 237.—Abstract. 

3466. Mitolo,M. Studi sulla percezione della dis- 
tanza del suono. Notall. Propagazione del suono 
nell’acqua o in mezzi diversi i yacqua-aria), 
audizone subacqua ed aerea. (Studies on the 
perception of distance of sound. Part II. Percep- 
tion of sound in water or in different media—air- 
water and water-air; underwater and aerial audition.) 
Arch. Fisiol., [1943], 43, 267-279.—Sounds gener- 
ated in water and transmitted through water, 
generated in water and transmitted through water 
and air, or generated in air and transmitted through 
air and water are considered with special reference 
to their perceived distance.—M. Stuparich (Rome). 


3467. Mygind, S. H. Some orientating remarks 
on tuning-forks and audiometer and on the registra- 
tion of defects of hearing. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 
1945, 33, 1-19.—Only with tuning forks and the 
monochord does a test of hearing show preponderant 
bass deafness in conductive lesions; the audiometer 
reveals a general decline for all frequencies. The bass 
deafness becomes evident from the audiometer 
results, however, if the data are translated into ‘sons.’ 
—E. G. Wever (Princeton). 

3468. Mygind, S. H., Andersen, H. C., & Rubin- 
stein, P. Experimental histological studies on the 
labyrinth. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1946, 33, 407- 
418.—Inverse anaphylactic shock was produced in 
guinea pigs by three methods. No vestibular symp- 
toms were observed, but the cochleas showed com- 
pression of Reissner’s membrane and of the organ of 
Corti —E. G. Wever (Princeton). 

3469. Piaget, J., & Lambercier, M. Essai sur un 
effet d’((Einstellung)) survenant au cours de percep- 
tions visuelles successives (effet Usmadze). (An 
effect of Zinstellung arising in the course of successive 
visual perceptions—the Usnadze effect). Arch. 
Psychol., Geneve, 1944, 30, 140-196.—This is an 
investigation of perceptive effects which are linked 
by succession in time and of the strength of such 
effects in children and adults. Since the work of 
Miller and Schumann, the term Einstellung has 
been used to describe the effects of succession in the 
realm of perception. The experimental research re- 
ported is a repetition of the work of Usnadze. Two 
circles, 20 mm. and 28 mm. in diameter, were pre- 
sented to the subjects tachistoscopically. For the 
first set of determinations, the smaller circle was on 
the right; during the second, on the left. Then the 
experimenter presented a control series of paired 
circles alike in diameter (20 mm., 24 mm., and 28 
mm.) to test for the Einstellung effect. The subjects 
were asked on which side the circle appeared larger. 
The subjects were 20 children (ages 5-6 years), 22 
(ages 6-7 years), and 20 adults. The results revealed 
greater initial effects for adults than for children, 
though with training the children eventually reached 
the level of the adults. The authors interpret their 
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findings in terms of a transposition in time (similar 
to the transposition in space found in their previous 
investigations) which acts to displace qualities 
previously seen onto objects presently seen. This 
view is contrasted with transposition as conceived by 
Gestalt psychology.—W. E. Artus (Columbia). 


3470. Pielemeier, W. H. Supersonic insects. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1946, 17, 337—338.—Intense high- 
frequency sounds are emitted by three species of 
small meadow grasshoppers, as shown by a super- 
sonic meter. Weak audible sounds are also present. 
In addition, supersonic components were found in the 
songs of other insects (grasshoppers and crickets) 
that are easily audible. It is suggested that the 
gross wing movements account for some of the low 
frequencies and the scraping of wing surfaces (special 
‘files’) for the high frequencies. A calculation of the 
fundamental frequency of the insect tympanum is 
given.—E. G. Wever (Princeton). 

3471. Pinegin, N. I. Absolute sensitivity of the 
eye in the infra-red spectrum. C. R. Acad. Sci. 
U.R.S.S., 1945, 47, 627-629.—Data have been 
obtained on the threshold for radiation in the region 
from 655 to 950 my. Sensitivity is defined as the 
reciprocal of threshold energy at each wave length. 
A plot of log sensitivity against frequency wave 
numbers is found to be in the form of a straight line. 
This finding confirms and somewhat extends the 
earlier results of Goodeve (see Proc. roy. Soc., 1936, 
A155, 664).— L. A. Riggs (Brown). 

3472. Pizzuti, G., & Tinivella, F. ,La percezione 
della distanza. (Distance perception.) Contr. Lab. 
Psicol., Milano, 1941, 9, 199-251.—The sensory 
processes merely constitute the raw materials of 
which the perception of distance is constructed. 
The determining factor is the characteristic of the 
individual. Individual differences in distance per- 
ception suggest that a personality variable is involved 
which is revealed to some extent in the perceptions of 
the individual. When a person says a given distance 
is greater or smaller than a second distance, he is 
evaluating the sensory material in terms of his own 
characteristic reactions.— M. Stuparich (Rome). 

3473. Postman, L. The time-error in auditory 
perception. Amer. J. Psychol., 1946, 59, 193-219.— 
Discriminatory processes may be conceptualized in 
physiological terms as either additive or substitutive. 
The present study undertakes to determine whether 
time-errors can be conceptualized in these terms. 
Hence it is hypothesized that time-errors for pitch 
should be small, while those for loudness should be 
considerable. There were 3 experimental series: 
judgments of pitch, of loudness of pure tones, and of 
loudness of noise. Pitches were generated by an 
audio-frequency oscillator and 8 standards from 250 
to 5000 c.p.s. were used; intensity was 55 db. In the 
loudness series the standard was 500 c.p.s., and 3 
sensation-levels were used: 35, 55, and 75 db. The 
duration of all stimuli was 1 sec., with intervals of 
0, 1, 2, 4, and 6 sec. between standard and variable. 
The method was that of constant stimuli with no 
equal judgments. Statistical analysis indicates that 
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no systematic type of time-error occurs in judgments 
of pitch. With loudness, however, it is found that 
there are positive time-errors at short time-intervals, 
which become increasingly negative with longer 
time-intervals. The sensation-level does not affect 
the time-error, and these results hold both for tone 
and noise. Hence it is concluded that the basic 
hypothesis is substantiated. The results are dis- 
cussed in some detail from the point of view of the 
theory of substitutive and additive discriminations. 
—D. E. Johannsen (Tufts). 

3474. Richter, M., Schmidt, L, & Dresler, A. 
Grundriss der Farbenlehre der Gegenwart. (Funda- 
mentals of the modern science of color.) Wss. 
ForschBer., 1940, 51. Pp. xii + 226.—A general 
treatment is offered of the following topics: color 
terminology, additive mixtures, brightnesses, the 
physical laws of color stimuli, receptor physiology, 
color blindness, colorimetry, and illuminants. Ap- 
pended are tables showing standard values for the 
three functions of wave length in the I.C.1. system 
as applied to (a) an equal-energy spectrum, (6) 
illuminant. E, and (c) sources of specified color- 
temperature.— L. A. Riggs (Brown). 

3475. Roberto, V. Studi sulla percezione della 
distanza della suona. Nota IV. Valutazione della 
distanza di una sorgente*sonora, in funzione della 
frequenza dei suoni. (Studies on the perception 
of the distance of sound. Part IV. Evaluation of 
the distance of a sound source as a function of the 
frequency of the sound.) Valsalva, 1945, 21, 1-16. 
—The judgment of the distance of a sound is most 
accurate for frequencies from 500 c.p.s. to 2,000 c.p.s. 
Serious errors in the distance judgment occur at 
short distances. Sounds located in the frontal- 
medial plane are judged for distance most accurately. 
For sounds in this area, bending the head backwards 
increases the accuracy of judgment while bending 
the head forward decreases the accuracy.—WM. 
Stuparich (Rome). 

3476. Riiedi, L. Gehéruntersuchungen an ohr- 
gesunden und ohrkranken Versuchspersonen auf 
dem Jungfrau-Joch (3460 m). (Auditory studies on 
individuals with normal and affected ears at the 
Jungfrau-Joch, 3460 m). Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 
1944, 32, 176-188.—The audiograms of three persons 
with normal ears and five with various types of 
deafness remained the same independent of the 
altitude at which the test was made. French and 
English summaries.—M. Lawrence (Princeton). 

3477. Riiedi, L., & Furrer, W. Akustisches 
Trauma und Funktion des Innenohres. (Acoustic 
trauma and inner ear function.) Acta oto-laryng., 
Stockh., 1946, 33, 460-470.—Human ears subjected 
to stimulation with very loud sounds showed im- 
pairments of sensitivity that lasted from a few 
minutes to several days. The changes were not re- 
stricted to the stimulating frequency but were less 
extensive for the high tones than for the low tones. 
There were also changes of pitch perception. The 
results are explained on an assumption of a “two- 
place’ mechanism: pitch is handled by the inner hair 
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cells, and loudness by the outer hair cells. French 
and English summaries.—Z. G. Wever (Princeton). 

3478. Salomon, A. D., & Zener, K. The percep- 
tion of direction: a quantitative determination of the 
effects of certain visual factors. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 271.—Abstract. 

3479. Schwarz, F. Uber die Reizung der Sehor- 
gans durch doppelphasige und gleichgerichtete 
elektrische Schwingungen. (On the stimuiation of 
the visual organ by diphasic and rectified electrical 
oscillations.) Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1941, 69, 158-172.— 
Additional observations are reported on electrically 
induced flicker (see 15: 2931; 16: 2192).—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.). 

3480. Shreve, J. R. A chart for estimating visual 
acuity in pre-school children. Amer. J. Opiom., 
1946, 23, 296-301.—M. R. Stoll (Amer. Opt. Co.). 

3481. Sparrevohn, U. R. Some audiometric in- 
vestigations of monaurally deaf persons. Acia 
oto-laryng., Stockh., 1946, 34, 1-10.—A group of 13 
persons, deaf in one ear as a result of labyrinthec- 
tomies and the like, were used in a study of the 
conduction of sound across the head. The conduc- 
tion varies for different frequencies, for aerial sounds 
from 40 to 70 db on the average. Bone-conducted 
sounds are only slightly altered in cross-conduction. 
—E. G. Wever (Princeton). 

3482. Teuber, H. L., & Bender, M. B. The 
significance of changes in pattern vision following 
occipital lobe injury. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
255.—Abstract. 

3483. Thurlow, W. R. The perception of the pitch 
of high frequencies. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
255.—Abstract. 

3484. Tresselt, M. E. The influence of amount 
of practice upon the formation of a scale of judgment. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 272.—Abstract. 

3485. Trumbull, R. The reliability of the Verhoeff 
test of depth perception. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 
1, 293.—Abstract. 

3486. Tumarkin, A. A contribution to the theory 
of the mechanism of the auditory apparatus. J. 
Laryng., 1945, 60, 337-368.—Following a critical 
discussion of the Helmholtz theory, with favorable 
evidence by Hartridge and unfavorable evidence by 
Stevens and Davis, the author offers several sug- 
gestions based on auditory structures, principles of 
mechanics, and the experimental literature, which 
further contribute to the theory of hearing. Com- 
plex sounds are analyzed by heavy, but not critical, 
damping of the organ of Corti; this damping is the 
result not of friction primarily but of radiating 
energy back into the air by the same impedance 
matching which enables the ear to absorb energy 
from the air. The drum is pressure driven, and its 
3-dimensional obliquity thereby gives it greater 

efficiency. The basilar membrane is velocity driven 
with the stapes the source of energy. Fibers of a 
natural frequency higher than that of a given tone 
are relatively unyielding, so the pressure wave 
passes on until it reaches the fibers of the same 
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frequency; at this point the pressure falls to zero, 
since no resistance is offered. The intratympanic 
muscles serve an “attention” function rather than 
a “protective” one. Protection is proposed in the 
cochlea itself via proximal fibers and the helicotrema. 
The rods of Corti account for the assessment of 
loudness and the variation of pitch with intensity. 
A 6-page appendix gives mathematical elaborations 
of the theories.— _M. H. Groves (Chicago). 

3487. Vinacke, E. Types of illusions in flying. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 282.—Abstract. 

3488. Volkmann, J. Evidence for the quantal 
discrimination of visual size. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 271-272.—Abstract. 

3489. Wallach, H. Brightness constancy and the 
nature of achromatic colors. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 271.—Abstract. 

3490. Wever, E. G., & Smith, KE. R. The effects 


of loud sounds upon the ear ; results and interpreta- 
tions. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 255-256.— 
Abstract. 


3491. Woodworth, R. S. Reinforcement of per- 
ception. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 260-261.— 
Abstract. 

3492. Young, O. G. A study of kinesthesis in 
relation to selected movements. Res. Quart. Amer. 
Ass. Hith phys. Educ., 1945, 16, 277-287.—In view 
of the correlation coefficients obtained, there seems 
to be no relation between kinesthesis, defined as 
“‘sense of muscular effort’’ and measured by a 19- 
item test, and motor ability, measured by the lowa 
General Motor Ability Test.—J. K. Bare (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 3405, 3503, 3547, 3549, 3550, 
3569, 3577, 3585, 3587, 3649, 3664, 3774, 3783, 
3807, 3808, 3811, 3812, 3814, 3818, 3819, 3827, 
3832, 3833, 3834, 3865, 3895, 3901, 3946. ] 
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3493. Alper, T. G. Task-orientation vs. ego- 
orientation in | ing and retention. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1946, 59, 236-248.— Most classical learning 
experiments have been done under an Einstellung 
that may be called “task-oriented” as opposed to 
the Einstellung which occurs when the learning 
situation offers a potential threat to self-esteem, i.e., 
ego-involvement. In the present experiment, 40 
undergraduate women were given instructions so 
that half were task-oriented, half ego-oriented. 
Three classical laws of learning were investigated: 
immediate learning vs. retention, incidental vs. 
intentional learning, and activity vs. inactivity. 
The material was nonsense syllables and 3-place 
numbers. The results showed that: (1) learning 
was superior to retention only with the task-orienta- 
tion and this was true under all the conditions; (2) 
explicit instructions produced superior learning and 
retention only with the inactive method and with 
task-orientation; and (3) motor activity (i.e., writing 
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immediately after presentation) did not facilitate 
learning or recall, except for task-oriented, incidental 
learning. These data are considered theoretically.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Tufts). 

3494. Ammons, R. B. A proposal for a quantita- 
tive analysis of motor performance curves. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 260.—Abstract. 

3495. Bennett, G. K., & Kurtz, A. K. The pre- 
diction of radio code learning ability. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 266.—Abstract. 


3496. Bitterman, M. E., & Bretz, E. ‘Centrifugal 
swing’ effects in the human stylus maze. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1946, 59, 267—272.—The present experi- 
ment undertook to determine whether initial be- 
havior in a grooved type of stylus maze significantly 
influences the mechanics of movement, specifically 
centrifugal swing. Two mazes with the same 
number of choice points, blind and true path units, 
etc., were constructed, but in maze A centrifugal 
swing favored entrance into blind alleys, whereas in 
maze B it favored entrance into true path units. 
Twenty subjects learned the 2 mazes and were 
instructed to procede along the path as rapidly as 
possible. The average number of trials required to 
learn maze A was 26.6; to learn maze B, 7.2. These 
data are considered theoretically —D. E. Johannsen 
(Tufts). 

3497. Child, I. L. Tendency to resumption in 
relation to the nature of the similarity between 
substitute and original activity. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 241.—Abstract. 

3498. Denny, M. R. Differential end boxes in a 
simple T-maze. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 245- 
246.—Abstract. 


3499. Eissler, K. R., & Rowe, C. J. A note on 
eidetic imagery in a case of obsessive neurosis. J. 
clin. Psychel., 1946, 2, 286-288.—L. B. Heathers 
(Univ. Washington). 

3500. Fauville, A. Les problémes de [l’intelli- 
gence. (The problems of intelligence.) Rev. néo- 
scolast. Phil., 1940, 43, 162—174.—Associationistic 
and Gestalt theories of intelligence are reviewed 
together with the research these theories have 
stimulated. The studies of Coghill and Lashley on 
the nervous system are also considered. On the 
basis of this background, the author concludes that 
the exact nature of behavioral differences between 
man and the lower animals cannot be demonstrated 
experimentally and that the problem is one for the 
philosopher. Qualitatively, what distinguishes man 
from the animals is the former’s possession of a 
logically organized language and a moral code. 
However man’s spiritual activities are united with 
his animal activities in such a way as to produce 

uantitative individual differences—R. Nihard 
Liége). 

3501. Garner, W. R. Symbolic processes in the 
rat: spontaneous behavior. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 275.—Abstract. 

3502. Gonseth, F., & Piaget, J. Groupements, 
groupes et latices. (Groupings, groups and latices.) 
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Arch. Psychol., Geneve, 1946, 31, 65—73.—It has been 
observed that the logic employed by children 
develops by definite stages. The first appearance of 
the capacities typical of a given stage is to be con- 
dduel's definite advance in the mental development 
of the individual. Three representatives of these 
mental processes are described and discussed in 
terms of formal logic—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 

3503. Grant, D. A. Effects of dark adaptation on 
eyelid conditioning. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
291.—Abstract. 

3504. Grether, W. F. Habit interference as a 
factor in the design of clock dials to be read in 2400 
hour (military) time. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
282.—Abstract. 


3505. Grosslight, J.H. The effect of a single non- 
rewarded trial upon extinction. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 290.—Abstract. 


3506. Haslerud, G. M. Properties of bi-direc- 
tional gradients at subgoals. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 247.—Abstract. 


3507. Keller, F. S. The code-voice method of 
teaching international Morse code. (OSRD, 1945; 
Publ. Bd., No. 12157.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 10. $0.50, microfilm; 
$1.00, photostat.—A simplified code-voice procedure 
of preparing men for regular tape transmission at 
5 g.p.m. (groups per minute) and at higher speeds 
was tried out at the Radio Training Center, Camp 
Crowder, Mo. Seventy-seven men were given, 
during the last 5 weeks of their basic training, one 
hour a day of code practice which consisted of 
receiving (1) a run of “doubles’”’ (each letter and 
signal combination repeated immediately), (2) a run 
of singles, and (3) three 5 g.p.m. runs of 25 signals 
each, at 3 levels of difficulty. The progress of this 
group was compared with that of 342 men trained 
by the regular procedures at various states of basic 
code training. It was found that the experimental 
group, though inferior on the first run, equalled and 
excelled the control group at an early stage of the 
final run (25). The modified code-voice method has 
the further advantage that new students may enter 
class on any day without being confronted with an 
unduly advanced work schedule or disrupting the 
practice of students already in class. The procedure 
is recommended for elementary classes where code 
practice is limited to one hour daily, or for schools 
where students may enter class at irregular intervals 
or be absent for one or two days at a time.— 
(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 


3508. Keller, F. S., & Estes, K. W. Distribution 
of practice in code learning (four hours massed 
versus four hours spaced). (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., 
No. 12064.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Com- 
merce, 1946. Pp. . $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, 
photostat.—A comparison was made of two code- 
teaching schedules in the Radio Training Section, 
Camp Thowder, Mo., as they affected the progress 
of 165 men in 3 successive classes throughout a 10- 
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week period of observation. One group was taught 
code for the first 4 hours of each day; another group 
was taught during the first, second, fourth and 
seventh hours of the day. Progress was measured 
in terms of hours required to pass successive code 
speeds, number of men passing each speed, per- 
formance on the Code Receiving Test at the end of 
the training period, and the highest speed at which 
students were able to receive their own sending. 
Results show that there is no significant difference in 
the two code-teaching schedules.—(Courtesy Bibi. 
scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


3509. Keller, F. S., & Estes, K. W. The relative 
effectiveness of four and seven hours of daily code 
practice. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 12161.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 12. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—Two 
code-learning schedules in the Radio Training Sec- 
tion, Camp Crowder, Mo., arecompared. One group 
of code students was given 4 hours of code practice 
daily throughout their prescribed 8 weeks in low- 


speed radio operator training, concurrently with in- 
struction in allied subjects. Another group was 
taught code 7 hours a day for 5 weeks, after which 
they received instruction in allied subjects only for 


the remaining 3 weeks of training. Results indicate 
the superiority of distributed practice. Results of the 
experiments are given in tabular form.—(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. indusir. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


3510. Keller, F. S.. & Herbert, M. J. Goodness 
of signal formation in sending international Morse 


code. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 12152.) Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 17. 
$0.50, microfilm; $2.00, photostat.—Code-school 


students (459) were rated by 10 judges with respect 
to the quality of code signals transmitted in a newly- 
designed sending test. The data collected furnish a 
rank order of signal ‘‘difficulty” and a knowledge of 
“errors’’ commonly made in student transmissions. 
In special tests, wherein the 10 judges rated 9 
students individually, the agreement of judges with 
each other, and of each judge with himself, was 
found to be characteristically good. The use of the 
rank order of signal difficulty is suggested for the 
construction of sending-practice material and for 
instructors who desire to improve their teaching 
efficiency.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


3511. Keller, F. S., & Jerome, E. A. Progress in 
receiving international Morse code. (OSRD, 1945; 
Publ. Bd., No. 12151.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 47. $0.50, microfilm; 
$4.00, photostat—A system develo in two 
Signal Corps code schools for describing expected 
progress in learning to receive code is presented as an 
illustrative outline from which a more adequate, 
standardized recording system might be developed. 
This recording system itself provides a simple means 
of evaluating or grading the individual student's 
progress in terms of the relative frequency with 
which his progress is equalled or exceeded by the 
members of an acceptable criterion group. Progress 
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from basic code through 15 g.p.m. is described for 
the high-speed o Rat a Ba Bibl. scient. 
industr. Rep., U. S Dep. Commerce). 

3512. Keller, F. S., & others. A comparison of 
training methods at two levels of code learning. 
(OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 12179.) Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 16. $0.50, 
microfilm; $2.00, photostat.—Results obtained from 
using the code-voice methods with 3 entering classes, 
when compared with those obtained from 3 classes 
trained in the same school with the Z-tape method, 
indicate a marked superiority of the code-voice 
procedure in terms of (a) number of hours required 
to pass a 5-word per minute level of proficiency and 
(6) percentage of men reaching the same level on the 
seventh day of training. An investigation of the 
effectiveness of a ‘“‘call-back’’ technique in teaching 
code at speeds of 7 words per minute and higher did 
not give evidence of increasing the student's rate of 
progress or of enabling him to achieve a higher level 
of final proficiency.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. 
Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

3513. Kellogg, W. N. A search for the spinal 
conditioned response. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
274.—Abstract. 

3514. Kendler, H. H. The effect of change of 
drive on T-maze performance. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 246.—Abstract. 

3515. Kimble, G. A. Conditioning as a function 
of the time between conditioned and unconditioned 
stimuli. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 290-291.— 
Abstract. 

3516. Kingsley, H. L. The factors of similarity 
and association in retroactive inhibition. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 262.—Abstract. 

3517. Kubis, J.. & Welch, L. The effect of 
anxiety on the conditioning rate and the persistence 
of the response. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 268— 
269.—Abstract. 


3518. Kulcinski, L. E. The relation of intelligence 
to the learning of fundamental musculer skills. 
Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth phys. Educ., 1945, 16, 
266-276.—‘‘The results of this study on the relation 
of intelligence to the learning of fundamental mus- 
cular skills show positive conclusions. The group 
comparisons show a significant degree of learning 
by the superior groups over the normal and sub- 
normal groups, marked superiority of the normal 
groups over the sub-normal groups, and a high degree 
of superiority of the superior groups over the sub- 
normal groups."”—J. K. Bare (Brown). 


3519. Kurtz, A. K. The prediction of code learn- 
ing ability. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 12172.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 67. $1.00, microfilm; $5.00, photostat.—The 
development of the National Defense Research Com- 
mittee’s Speed of Response Test for predicting code- 
learning ability is reported. The validity of the test 
has been shown to be sufficiently high so that its 
general use in the classification of military personnel 
for radio code instruction will greatly reduce the 
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wastage of manpower and money caused by the 
failure of men to meet the standards of these schools. 
Research indicated that the mental tests and subject 
matter tests in the classification batteries of the Army 
and Navy are of little value in predicting achieve- 
ment in code learning. Age and education have 
practically no relation to success in radio code 
school. Comparison is made with other code apti- 
tude tests—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


3520. Kurtz, A. K., & Seashore, H. The radio 
code research project ; final report of Project N-107. 
(OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 12180.) Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 9. $0.50, 
microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—Project N-107, ‘‘Se- 
lection and Training of Radio Code Operators,” 
was established by the National Defense Research 
Committee at the request of the Army and Navy. 
The project began work on October 1, 1942. Three 
broad lines of research activity were pursued: (1) 
development of standardized measures of code 
proficiency, (2) evaluation of current tests of code 
aptitude and development of improved techniques 
for predicting code learning ability, and (3) experi- 
mental studies of various proposals for improving the 
teaching of code. The report contains an annotated 
bibliography of publications of the Radio Code 
Research Project in these three fields —(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


3521. Kurtz, A. K., & others. The standardiza- 
tion of code speed. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 
12019.) Washington D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 37. $0.50, microfilm; $3.00, photostat. 
—This report brings together in systematic fashion 
several ideas and methods for the standardization 
of the meaning of ‘“‘words per minute’’ in radio code 
instruction and operation. It aims to give the 
personnel responsible for preparing drill materials 
and tests some background information and some 
computations which will prove helpful to them in 
their attempts to standardize the concept of code 
speed. The major contribution is a comprehensive 
presentation of certain ideas and the preparation 
of working tables which derive from these ideas.— 
(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 


3522. Lang, J. B. Die ,,zu lange Reaktionszeit“ 
beim Assoziationsexperiment. (‘‘Long association 
time” in the association experiment.) Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1943, 2, 100-116.—Examination 
of several cases where only delays of more than 
median length in responding to Jung’s list of 100 
words were considered suggestive showed this criter- 
ion to be inadequate in practice. Ten naive women 
subjects were given Jung’s list a number of times and 
also a further special series of stimulus words pre- 
pared by the author. On the basis of this data, a 
new criterion was proposed where reaction times 
longer than the shortest 10% are considered “long.” 
The results from using this criterion agree well with 
findings of the number of association changes where 
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the same list is repeated and with evidences of 
disturbances of affect.—R. B. Ammons (Denver). 


3523. Lawrence, D. Relation of rate of extinction 
of a running response to the amount of reinforce- 
ment. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 246.—Abstract. 


3524. Lewis, D. The learning function. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 260.—Abstract. 

3525. Luchins, A. S. Classroom experiments on 
mental set. Amer. J. Psychol., 1946, 59, 295-298.— 
By means of a series of problems (‘‘Given 2 jars of 
29- and 3-qt. capacity, to get exactly 20 qt.”), 
Ejinstellung can readily be demonstrated either as an 
individual or as a group experiment. Problems 2-6 
are soluble by the same formula. Problems 7-8 are 
soluble by this formula as well as by a simpler one. 
Problem 9 can be solved only by the simpler method. 
When the first 8 problems had been solved first, 
64% of 1,039 Ss failed on Problem 9. With 970 Ss 
who started the series at Problem 7, only 5% failed 
on 9.—D. E. Johannsen (Tufts). 

3526. Marx, M. H. Effects of excess glutamic 
acid on learning. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 273- 
274.—Abstract. 

3527. Meili, R. L’analyse de l’intelligence. (The 
analysis of intelligence.) Arch. Psychol., Genéve, 
1946, 31, 1-64.—The definition of intelligence pro- 
posed by the author states that intelligence is known 
only in terms of its manifestations in the ability of 
an individual to adapt to novel situations. A review 
of other theories of intelligence reveals the persistent 
use of such terms as abstraction, deduction, and 
induction. The author claims that his own theory 
does not conflict with such conceptualizations but 
rather supplements them, in that, through the 
medium of the proposed theory, all these abilities are 
organized into a global kind of intelligence. On the 
basis of studies employing the technique of factor 
analysis, a four-factor theory of intelligence is pro- 
posed. The four significant factors are: (1) plasticity, 
which represents the resistance of the individual to 
change, (2) complexity, which is a measure of the 
degree to which the person can handle complex 
situations, (3) fluency, or the facility with which the 
individual moves from one idea to another, and (4) 
globalization, the ability to organize several elements 
into or about a single idea. Although this theory 
implies a typology, it permits greater variation in 
combinations of factors than the usual two-factor 
version of such theories.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 


3528. Metelli, F. Psicologia della testimonianza. 
(The psychology of testimony.) Milan: Vallardi, 
1940.—Following an historical introduction, these 
topics are discussed: (1) the frequency of errors in 
spontaneous testimony, (2) techniques of interroga- 
tion and their effect, (3) the influence of attention, 
sincerity, and falsehood, and (4) individual differ- 
ences in presenting testimony.—M. Stuparich 
(Rome). 

3529. Michotte, A. La causalité physique est-elle 
une donnée phénoménale? (Is physical causality 
phenomenally given?) Tijdschr. Phil., 1941, 3, 
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290-320.—Series of experiments are reported in 
which two geometrical figures, usually rectangles, 
shifted in position on a screen and entered into 
contact under various conditions of relative speed. 
Under these conditions, the impression reported by 
the subjects was that the second figure seemed to 
push or throw the first. On the basis of these results, 
the author concludes that physical causality, of the 
mechanical type at least, is to be considered a 
phenomenally primitive, experiential datum. The 
argument presented is couched in Gestalt terms. 
Possible applications of the results to more complex 
psychological phenomena are suggested.— R. Néhard 
(Liége). 

3530. Miller, N. E. The resistance to experi- 
mental extinction of anxiety as an acquired drive. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 290.—Abstract. 

3531. Mitolo, M. Il costo del lavoro mentale. 
(The energy cost of mental work.) Fistol. e Med., 
1943, 8. Pp. 12.—On the basis of his research, the 
author maintains the impossibility of distinguishing 
mental and physical work on a quantitative basis, 
since work that is purely mental never occurs.— M. 
Stuparich (Rome). 

3532. Osgood, C. E. A study of the causes of 
retroactive interference. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 
1, 258-259.—Abstract. 

3533. Postman, L. Reaction time as a measure 
of retroactive inhibition. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 
1, 259.—Abstract. 

3534. Rethlingshafer, D. The role of directional 
orientation in learning under alternating drives. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 246.—Abstract. 

3535. Rohrer, J. H. Factors influencing the 
occurrence of reminiscence: attempted formal re- 
hearsal during the interpolated period. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 259.—Abstract. 


3536. Seashore, H., & Kurtz, A. K. Analysis of 
errors in copying code. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., 
No. 12170.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Com- 
merce, 1946. Pp. 53. $1.00, microfilm; $4.00, 
photostat.—An analysis is reported of the errors 
made by students in copying radio code after 2, 4, 8, 
and 12 weeks of instruction. A total of 29,000 
errors from 6 classes in 4 code schools has been 
studied. The orders of difficulty of code characters 
for the various weeks, schools, and levels of pro- 
ficiency of student are found to be very stable. 
Errors are further analyzed as errors of substitution 
and errors of omission. Analysis of the signal 
structure of commonly confused characters shows a 
tendency for the student to hear code signals as 
being shorter than they really are. Recommenda- 
tions are made for improvement of teaching materials 
and techniques. The report contains tables and 
suggested drills—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. industr. 
Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

3537. Seashore, H., & Stuntz, S. Tr radio 
operators to copy code through interference. (OSRD, 
1944; Publ. Bd., No. 12166.) Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 15. .50, micro- 
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film; $1.00, photostat.—An experimental study was 
conducted at the Naval Training Station, Madison, 
Wis., to evaluate the series of recordings prepared 
by the Bureau of Naval Personnel for training radio 
operators to copy code through interference. Two 
matched groups were compared in the eleventh 
through the fifteenth weeks of the course. One 
group had the regular program of instruction, while 
the experimental group had 60% of its code practice 
under varying conditions of interference. The two 
groups were found about equal in their ability to 
copy clear code. The range of ability of the experi- 
mental group became greater after 5 weeks. Inter- 
ference training served to identify the marginal 
students.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. indusir. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


3538. Seashore, H., & Stuntz,S. Variety in code 
learning: a manual of activities designed to increase 
interest and reduce monotony in code schools. 
(OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 12175.) Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 49. $0.50, 
microfilm; $4.00, photostat.—The purpose of this 
manual is to present practice materials and descrip- 
tions of classroom activities in radio code schools which 
will help in reducing monotony and increasing posi- 
tive interest in code. Non-code activities, such as 
news broadcasts, music, etc., can be helpful and 
should be used. However, the major solution to the 
problems of monotony and interest should be 
through improvement in the actual practice materials 
and teaching processes. Drills and exercises for 
attaining this end are outlined.—(Courtesy Bibi. 
scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

3539. Seashore, H., & others. The effect of early 
introduction of sending code upon learning to receive. 
(OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 12163.) Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 10. $0.50, 
microfilm; $1.00 photostat.—Standardized code 
receiving tests were given to 3 classes in a Naval 
Radio Code Training School at the end of 4, 5, 8, 
and 12 weeks, after code-sending instruction had 
been introduced to an early-sending class in the 
first week, to an intermediate-sending class in the 
third week, and to a deferred-sending class in the 
seventh week. The experiment showed that in- 
struction in code, regardless of when it was received, 
did not interfere with the rate of learning to receive. 
Progress in receiving was not retarded by devoting 
part of each period to sending code. On the basis 
of these results, it is recommended that sending 
instruction be introduced very early in the radio code 
course.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. 
Dep. Commerce). 


3540. Seashore, H., & others. A comparative 
study of three methods of teaching code in the early 
weeks of the course. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 
12167.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 28. $0.50, microfilm; $2.00, photostat.— 
An experiment was carried on at the Army Air Force 
Technical School, Sioux Falls, for the purpose of 
evaluating the code-voice method of introducing 
students to code. In this method the student is 
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ite immediate knowledge of the correctness of 
is responses by hearing the phonetic name of the 
character shortly after the signal terminates. This 
method was compared experimentally with the 
school’s regular method and with the Basic Code 
Course of the Armed Forces Institute, which also is 
characterized by the principle of code-voicing. 
Experimental methods, results, and conclusions are 
presented.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. indusir. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

3541. Seashore, H., & others. Variation of ac- 
tivities in code classes: an experimental study of the 
problem of monotony in code learning. (OSRD, 
1944; Publ. Bd., No. 12173.) Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 31. .50, micro- 
film; $3.00, photostat.—The experiments combined 
two major variables: the reduction of monotony by 
means of frequent changes in activity and the use 
of interest-provoking activities. Activities were 
selected from among those which had been observed 
to be working well in scattered schools. The main 
conclusion of these experiments is that radio code 
schools should modify their programs by introducing 
more variety into the classroom. In addition to 
improvement in code speed, several other positive 
values can be expected.—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. in- 
dustr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

3542. Skinner, B. F. Differential reinforcement 
with respect to time. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
274-275.—Abstract. 

3543. Solomon, R. L. Time and effort factors in 
the avoidance of repetition of responses. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 291-292.—-Abstract. 

3544. Turchioe, R. M. The relation of adjacent 
inhibitory stimuli to the central tendency effect. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 272-—273.—Abstract. 

3545. Wischner, G. J. The effect of punishment 
on discrimination learning in a “non-correction” 
situation. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 246-247.— 
Abstract. 

3546. Woodrow, H. The ability to learn. Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1946, 53, 147-158.— McGeoch’s definition, 
that learning, as we measure it, is a change in 
performance with practice, is regarded as acceptable 
with the added distinction between past and future 
learning. In the present discussion, the assumption 
is made that improvement is obtained by subtraction 
of the first score from the last in the learning series. 
Accepting learning ability as outlined by the author, 
the following generalizations follow: learning ability 
is not identified with intelligence; there is no unitary 
general learning ability; improvement with practice 
correlates with group factors and with specific 
factors; and even the group factors in learning are 
not unique to learning. This introduction is fol- 
lowed by critical evaluation of previous views, 
evidence from practice in psychological tests, 
evidence from school learning, and evidence from 
the rate of learning. The author’s interpretations 
are added. Emphasis is placed upon specificity of 
practice gains. 24 references—-M. A. Tinker 
(Minnesota). 
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3547. Young, P. T. Palatability of foods in rela- 
tion to the rate of learning. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 274.—Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 3404, 3411, 3550, 3618, 3619, 
3628, 3669, 3681, 3683, 3705, 3809, 3810, 3892, 
3947, 3948, 3956, 3959, 3962. | 
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3548. Beach, F.A. Hormonal induction of mating 
responses in a rat with congenital absence of gonadal 
tissue. Anat. Rec., 1945, 92, 289-292.—Normal 
mating behavior was observed when the rat, a 
female, was placed with a male following injection 
with estrogen and progesterone. The bearing on 
theories of embryonic differentiation of central 
nervous mechanisms for copulatory activity is 
discussed.—E. P. Johnson (Brown). 

3549. Beebe-Center, J. G., & Beebe-Center, R. 
Measurement of affective power in terms of ratios of 
partial «*s. Amer. J. Psychol., 1946, 59, 290-—295.— 
A basic problem arises when it is necessary to 
evaluate the ranges of variation in experimental 
conditions when the criterion scores are not objective 
or linear in their relationships. This problem was 
attacked with respect to the contribution of two 
variables, acidity and salinity, to the enjoyment of 
prepared mustard. Two observers judged (for 
pleasantness) 9 samples of mustard, differing only in 
the proportion of acidity and salinity, on a 7-point 
scale. The statistic, partial e*, was found to be the 
best measure of the strength of the relation between 
variation of stimulus-characteristic and variation of 
affective judgment, together with the effect of the 
two variables on each other. This is applied to the 
obtained data. “The affective power of a variation 
in stimulation for an O is the ratio within a single 
experiment of partial e? between the affective judg- 
ments of the O and the variation of stimulation in 
question to partial e? between the affective judg- 
ments and a variation in stimulation whose affective 
contribution is taken asa unit."—D. E. Johannsen 
(Tufts). 

3550. Brozek, J., Franklin, J. C., Guetzkow, H., & 
Keys, A. Human behavior in prolonged experi- 
mental semi-starvation. Part I. Psychomotor per- 
formance. Part II. Sensory and intellective func- 
tions. Part III. Personality. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 269-270.—Abstract. 

3551. Carlson, H. C. Fatigue curve test. Res. 
Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith phys. Educ., 1945, 16, 169- 
175.—Practice by 200 soldiers in a fatigue test 
demonstrates that initial and final performance 
levels increase from trial to trial, while pulse rate 
after completing the test, used as an indicator of 
physical condition, decreases.—J. K. Bare (Brown). 

3552. Cocco, V. Sul comportamento delle mem- 
brane nella registrazione dei suoni della voce. (On 
the behavior of membranes in the registration of 
voice sounds.) Contr. Lab. Psicol., Milano, 1940, 8, 
511-538.—The smoked drum kymograph recordings 
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which are used in studies of phonetics are considered 
inadequate because the vibrations of the vocal 
mechanism are inaccurately reproduced except in 
the recording of explosive consonants. The electric 
recording methods overcome these disadvantages.— 
M. Stuparich (Rome). 

3553. Cureton, T. K., Welser, L., & Huffman, 
W. J. A short screen test for predicting motor fit- 
ness. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth phys. Educ., 
1945, 16, 106-119.—A statistical analysis of the 
performance of 171 college men on various selected 
tests of motor fitness indicates that a shorter test 
may be constructed which will predict the perform- 
ance on the longer 30-item test. With the 30-item 
test, the 14-item test yields a bi-serial correlation of 
.934 and the 7-item test a similar correlation of .78. 
—J. K. Bare (Brown). 

3554. Damrau, F. Psychometric evaluation of 
sedatives. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1946, 159, 349-351.— 
Sedation by bromide or barbiturate was found to 
improve the intellectual performance on the 
Pintner General Ability Tests of 50 patients with 
anxiety neurosis.—M. H. Erickson (Wayne County 
Gen. Hosp. & Infirm.). 

3555. Dawson, P. M. The influence of aging on 
power and endurance in man. Res. Quart. Amer. 
Ass. Hlth phys. Educ., 1945, 16, 95-101.—The case 
history of one male subject indicates that maximum 
accomplishment in the following tests of strength 
and endurance occurred at the ages indicated: cycle 
ergometer—41 years, distancein mountain climbing— 
33 years, distance in walking—S50 years, and speed of 
ascent in mountain climbing—31 years.—J. K. Bare 
(Brown). 

3556. Dembovski, J..K. [On tropisms of para- 
mecium.] Usp. sovrem. Biol., 1945, 20, 187-204. 


3557. Duffy, E., & Lacey, O. L. Adaptation in 
energy mobilization: changes in general level of 
palmar skin conductance. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 
1, 268.—Abstract. 

3558. Edwards, A. S. The finger tromometer. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1946, 59, 273-283.—A device for 
measuring quantitatively finger movements in 3 
directions is described. Procedure and results from 
6 experiments with the apparatus are given. These 
showed that: (1) finger tremor was a function of arm 
and body movement; (2) in records from 316 Ss from 
3 to 22 years of age, tremor decreased to college age 
and then appeared to remain constant; (3) sex differ- 
ences (college age) were insignificant except in the 
arm extended position, when the men’s tremor 
exceeded the women’s (CR = 4.68); (4) closing the 
eyes had an insignificant effect upon finger tremor 
(CR = 1.38); (5) grasping the control thread of the 
apparatus instead of tying it about the middle finger 
produced no significant difference (CR = 1.13); and 
(6) the amount of movement was greatest in the up- 
down, then in the front-back, and least in the right- 
left direction.—D. E. Johannsen (Tufts). 


3559. Espenschade, A. Practice effects in the 
stunt type test. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith phys. 
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Educ., 1945, 16, 37-41.—Practice in a program of 
gymnastics and tumbling, designed to develop 
body co-ordination, strength, flexibility, and con- 
trol, results in an improvement in the performance 
scores on stunt-type test batteries—J. K. Bare 
(Brown). 

3560. Flesch, G. Stati d’animo e funzione diges- 
tiva. (State of mind and digestive function.) 
Risanamento med., 1941, 12, No. 2.—The importance 
of psychological factors in the achievement of good 
physical health is emphasized.—M. Stuparich 
(Rome). 

3561. Forel, O. Cures de sommeil et méthodes 
de choc. (Sleep cures and shock therapy.) Schweiz. 
Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1943, 2, 159-166.—Chemical 
means of inducing sleep are often useful in helping 
to restore balance in the nervous system and permit 
therapy to be undertaken. They are not to be used 
in the case of disorders with organic bases. The 
methods of inducing sleep and conditions of use are 
discussed.— R. B. Ammons (Denver). 


3562. Glavis, L. R., Jr. Bombing Mission Num- 
ber Fifteen. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1946, 41, 189- 
198.—A pilot of a B-24 traces the changes of in- 
tensity of his anxiety feelings before and during a 
twice-postponed bombing mission, with comments on 
the ineffectiveness of his attempts to overcome the 
anxiety. Factors influencing anxiety are discussed. 
The defenses of the target and interval since the last 
mission are positively related, whereas combat 
experience, identification with the group, and 
personal incentive decrease anxiety.—C. M. Harsh 
(Nebraska). 

3563. Haldi, J.. & Wynn, W. Action of drugs on 
efficiency of swimmers. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. 
Hith phys. Educ., 1946, 17, 96-101.—The administra- 
tion of drugs which stimulate the cardiorespiratory 
and central nervous systems (100 mgm metrazol, 5 
mgm benzedrine, or 250 mgm caffeine alkaloid) did 
not affect the speed or rate of deceleration of speed 
of 12 subjects in swimming a 100-yard sprint.—J. K. 
Bare (Brown). 

3564. Hiissy, P. Vom Tode und von Todesahn- 
ungen. (On death and premonitions of death.) 
Veska-Z., Schweiz, 1945, 9, 251-253.—As a hospital 
physician who has had long experience with the 
dying, the author claims it is seldom that persons 
actually dying have fear of death such as those in full 
vigor of life imagine the case. Rather the dying pass 
out in a flash or during sleep or in such a weakened 
condition that death is welcomed. Such is the case 
with or without the consolation of religion, with or 
without the use of morphine. That there are pre- 
monitions of death the author is certain. Several 
cases of premonition are cited from his hospital 
experience where physicians had foreseen no fatal 
consequences.— F. C. Sumner (Howard). 


3565. Johannsen, D. E. Reactions to the death 
of President Roosevelt. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1946, 41, 218-222.—Answers to anonymous ques- 
tionnaires circulated 4 days after the President's 
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death indicate the prevalence of various emotional 
and intellectual reactions.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 


3566. Karpovich, P. V., Weiss, R. A., & Elbel, 
E. R. Relation between leg-lift and sit-up. Res. 
Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith phys. Educ., 1946, 17, 21-23. 
—An effort to substitute the leg-lift test item for the 
sit-up test item in the Army Air Forces Physical 
Fitness Test was not successful. Although the test- 
retest reliability of the two test items was .72 and .71 
respectively, the correlation between the two was 
only .38.—J. K. Bare (Brown). 


3567. Kennedy, J. L., & Travis, R. C. A tech- 
nique for analysis of muscle action potential from the 
intact human organism at work. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 269.—Abstract. 


3568. Kirchhof, H. Eine Methode zur objektiven 
Messung der Akkommodationsgeschwindigkeit des 
menschlichen Auges. (A method for the objective 
measurement of the speed of accommodation by the 
human eye.) Z. Biol., 1940, 100, 408-420.—The 
subject regards a distant letter through a hole in the 
near side of a box and a second hole in the farther 
side of the box. A screen inside the box can be made 
to obscure the farther hole; on this screen is printed 
the letter for near fixation. As accommodation 
shifts, photographic recording of the changing image 
reveals the speed of accommodation. There are 
considerable individual differences (39% among 3 
subjects) and marked variability from trial to trial. 
On the average, the change from near to far accom- 
modation requires 0.426 sec. (with instructions to 
react quickly), and far to near, 0.505 sec. The 
change from 15 cm. to 5$ m. accommodation is 
slightly slower than the change to 1} m., and it is 
considerably slower than that from 30 cm. to 54 m. 
Repeated adjustment retards the near accommoda- 
tion process as much as 36% without affecting the 
reverse process (relaxation) appreciably. Eserine, 
pilocarpine, and homatropine increase the near ac- 
commodation time.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


3569. Kuntz, A. Anatomic and physiologic prop- 
erties of cutaneo-visceral vasomotor reflex arcs. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1945, 8, 421-429.—Vasodilatation 
and vasoconstriction in the small intestine in re- 
sponse to various cutaneous stimuli were studied in 
the rat. Localized warming of the skin in the caudal 
half of the thoracic region consistently elicited reflex 
vasodilatation; localized cooling, vasoconstriction. 
Pain-producing stimulation of the skin or deeper 
tissues of the lower extremity of the trunk gave rise to 
reflex vasoconstriction throughout the gastroin- 
testinal tract. The nervous mechanisms for these 
reactions are discussed. The authors state that ‘‘the 
receptors through which thermal sensations and 
reflex vasomotor reactions in viscera, elicited by 
thermal stimulation of the skin, are mediated appear 
to be closely associated with cutaneous blood 
vessels.”""—W. D. Neff (Chicago). 

3570. Kuntz, A., & Richins, C. A. Reflex pupillo- 
dilator mechanisms: an experimental analysis. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1946, 9, 1-7.—W. D. Neff (Chicago). 
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3571. Larson, L.A. Some findings resulting from 
the Army Air Forces physical training program. 
Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith phys. Educ., 1946, 17, 
144-164.—The development of an AAF physical 
fitness test made it possible to assess the value of the 
physical training program, which was found ade- 
quate. It is further demonstrated that physical 
fitness, as measured by the test developed, decreases 
linearly as chronological age increases, beginning at 
the age of 18.—J. K. Bare (Brown). 


3572. Levin, L. The effects of several varieties 
of stress on the cholesterol content of the adrenal 
glands and of the serum of rats. Endocrinology, 
1945, 37, 34-43.—The concept of adrenal cortical 
stimulation as a consequence of nonspecific stress, 
introduced by Selye as a part of his ‘alarm reaction’ 
hypothesis, is further investigated. The results in- 
dicate that the adrenal cholesterol of adult male rats 
was: reduced one half by exposure to barometric 
pressures of 200 to 300 mm. Hg. for periods of 1 to 7 
hours; reduced a small amount by exposure to 
temperatures of 0° to 5° C. for 16 to 22 hours but not 
from 72-hour exposures; not affected by complete 
starvation for 72 hours; irregularly increased in uni- 
laterally nephrectomized rats with large doses of 
desoxycorticosterone acetate; and rapidly and pro- 
gressively reduced by administering diethyl stil- 
bestrol.—M. H. Groves (Chicago). 


3573. May, M. A. An experimentally acquired 
drive. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 292.—Abstract. 


3574. Mitolo, M. Ulteriori studi sul biochimismo 
dell’attivita riflessa. NotalIII. Creatina nel sistema 
nervoso centrale ed attivita riflessa. (Further 
studies on the biochemistry of reflex action. Part 
III. Creatine in the central nervous system and 
reflex action.) Fistol. e Med., 1943, 9.—In Bufo 
vulgaris, the creatine content of the axon is compared 
in the living and dead animal under conditions of 
apparent quiet and reflex activity. The possibility 
of a correlation between the glycolytic process and 
reflex behavior is considered.— M. Stuparich (Rome). 


3575. Mufioz, J. M., Odoriz, J. B., & Lavazza, J. 
Registro de los movimientos oculares durante la 
lectura. (Recording of eye movements during read- 
ing.) Soc. argent. Biol., 1944, 20, 280-286.—By 
means of a Grass electroencephalograph, the authors 
record the electrical variations produced by lateral 
eye movements. Records for the different subjects 
show that the natural form of reading is not by spell- 
ing of the letters or by syllabizing but by grasping 
whole groups of words, which constitutes the physio- 
logical basis of the new methodology of reading.— 
F. C. Sumner (Howard). 


3576. Myklebust, H. R. Significance of etiology 
in motor performance of deaf children with special 
reference to meningitis. Amer. J. Psychol., 1946, 59, 
249-258.—Two hundred three deaf children (CA, 
5-21 years) were divided on the basis of the etiology 
of the deafness into 5 groups: endogenous, 40%; 
presumptively endogenous, 10%; exogenous, 22%; 
meningitis, 10%; and undetermined, 18%). The 
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purpose of the study was to determine the relative 
motor control of these groups. The Rail-Walking 
Test (Heath) was used. The results showed: (1) the 
score obtained increased with CA: (2) males were 
superior to females (CR = 8.1); and (3) the differ- 
ences in average scores obtained by the different 
etiological groups were statistically insignificant, 
except for the meningitis group, which obtained 
significantly poorer scores than any other group 
(CRs = 19 and above). Asa check on the possible 
reason for the marked inferiority of this group, 
rotation and caloric tests were administered. It was 
found that only one S in the meningitis group showed 
nystagmus after rotation, and the reaction of all the 
group to the caloric tests was negative. It is con- 
cluded, therefore, that the meningitis group differs 
from other groups of deaf children as a result of the 
destruction of the semicircular canals. The implica- 
tions of these results for the diagnosis and education 
of different etiological groups are considered.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Tufts). 


3577. Nordenson, J. W. On recent objections to 
von Helmholtz’s theory of accommodation. Upsala 
LékPoren. Férh., 1945, 50, 325-334.—The first com- 
plete theory of the process of accommodation in the 
human eye (to the effect that a contraction of the 
ciliary muscle leads to the relaxation of the suspen- 
sory zonula of the lens, thus allowing the elasticity 
of the lens capsule to exert its force, which in turn 
causes the lens to assume a more curvate form) was 
advanced by Helmholtz in 1853. Numerous objec- 
tions have been raised against this theory, notably 
in this century by Pflugk, Fincham, Luedde, and 
Gillesen. The flattened form of the lens in distance 
vision is accepted as its rest form by all the oppo- 
nents of the Helmholtz theory. For Pflugk, accom- 
modation is not due to relaxation of the zonula but to 
direct action of the ciliary muscle upon the lens, 
which grasps it from behind like a forceps, pressing 
it together. Fincham, while subscribing to Helm- 
holtz’s zonula-relaxation notion, stresses the conoidal 
form of the anterior surface of the lens brought 
about by the varying thicknesses of the capsule in 
different parts. Luedde attributes the thickening of 
lens in accommodation to the contraction of the 
ciliary muscle, which in turn produces an impact of 
the vitreous humor against the periphery of the lens 
which tightens the zonula and prevents a wobbling 
of the lens. Gillesen’s theory assumes the lens itself 
possesses contractile elements of its own, that the 
lens fibers have a certain likeness to nonstriate 
muscle fibers, and that an irritation can be trans- 
mitted without the intermediation of nerve fibers. 
In the opinion of the author, Helmholtz’s theory has 
weathered all these repeated attacks.— F. C. Sumner 
(Howard). 

3578. O’Connor, M. E., & Cureton, T. K. Motor 
fitness test for high school girls. Res. Quart. Amer. 
Ass. Hith phys. Educ., 1945, 16, 302-314.—It is 
demonstrated that a short motor fitness test which 
will screen out unfit high school girls can be con- 
structed. The test shows a high test-retest reli- 
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ability of the items selected and a fairly high validity, 
using the performance on a 19-item test as a criterion. 
—J. K. Bare (Brown). 


3579. Patton, R. A. The effect of rice polish 
concentrate on the incidence of sound-induced con- 
vulsive seizures in young albino rats. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1946, 1, 275.—Abstract. 


3580. Qvarnstrém, E. De dldrandes instillning 
till livet och deras kamp mot fiérintelsen. (The 
attitude of the aged towards life and their fight 
against death.) Finska LékSdlisk. Handl., 1941, 
84, 2591-2595.—This is a general treatise on old age 
on the basis of the great increase in most countries 
in the general frequency of old people. It is stated 
that old age has its own physiology, pathology, and 
psychology, and the author discusses several basic 
considerations in regard to research and treatment. 
Among others, reference is made to Dublin’s in- 
vestigation of the life span of 38,269 students on 
material from the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company which showed a shorter average life span 
for those who had participated in sports than for the 
general student—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research). 


3581. Scott, M. G., Mordy, M., & Wilson, M. 
Validation of mass-type physical tests with tests of 
work capacity. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth phys. 
Educ., 1945, 16, 128-138.—No single item of the 
Iowa Physical Fitness Battery yields a high enough 
correlation with the capacity to do work, as measured 
by a bicycle ergometer, to give it any predictive 
value. Tests of 4 or 5 selected items will measure, to 
a reasonable degree, the work capacity of the indi- 
vidual.—J. K. Bare (Brown). 


3582. Seltzer, C. C. Anthropometric character- 
istics and physical fitness. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. 
Hith phys. Educ., 1946, 17, 10-20.—No relation is 
indicated between the anthropometric character- 
istics of stature, weight, chest circumference, lower 
extremity length, and lower leg length, and the 
physical fitness indices derived from the Pack Test 
and Step Test in groups of aviation cadets and 
college students.—J. K. Bare (Brown). 


3583. Shaffer, L. F. Fear and courage in aerial 
combat. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 257.—Abstract. 


3584. Stewart, W. KE. Some observations on the 
effect of centrifugal force in man. J. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1945, 8, 24-33.—Subjective and objective 
effects of centrifugal force in flight were recorded by 
cinephotography in two-seater aircraft. The effects 
were classified as general sensations of apparent in- 
crease in body weight, loss of vision or blacking out, 
and loss of consciousness. A series of photographs 
depicting the onset and development of unconscious- 
ness is presented. The author's findings support the 
view that there is a minimal impairment of cortical 
function at the blackout threshold. Application of 
centrifugal force as a new method of investigating 
various physiological, biochemical, and blood pres- 
sure phenomena is proposed.—P. Alden (Michigan). 
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3585. Szepsenwol, J. The influence of the eyes 
on the melanophores in amphibian. Anat. Rec., 
1945, 93, 185-189.—The lower vertebrates change 
color under the influence of light and darkness, and 
these changes are influenced by the eyes. The pur- 
pose of the experiment was to determine in what 
manner the eye influences the melanophore activity 
to bring about these changes. In one experiment, 
embryos were blinded by the removal of both eyes, 
one of which was transplanted immediately hetero- 
topically. In the second, a parabiotic pair of larvae 
was formed by fusing one normal and one blind 
animal. The conclusion was drawn that in amphi- 
bians the eye influences the color changes in two 
ways: reflexly, and by a humoral substance. The 
humoral influence precedes visual activity, whereas 
later the nervous control over the melanophores 
possibly dominates the humoral.—M. Simpson 
(Wisconsin). 

3586. Taylor, F. V., Walker, R. Y., & House- 
holder, A.S. Some aspects of eye-hand coordination 
in a simplified tracking situation. Amer. Psychol- 
ogist, 1946, 1, 282—283.—Abstract. 

3587. Travis,R.C. Measurement of accommoda- 
tion and convergence time: a new technique. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 237.—Abstract. 

3588. Van Wagenen, G. Optimal mating time for 
pregnancy in the monkey. Endocrinology, 1945, 37, 
307-312.—The rhesus monkey was used in this 
investigation because of its similarity in reproductive 
system to the human. The author concludes that 
the 11th day of the menstrual cycle is optimal. Over 
half the females became pregnant within two matings 
on the 11th day. Of 25 females mated a total of 80 
times on the 17th day of the cycle, only one became 
pregnant; this one had a 48-day cycle—M. H. 
Groves (Chicago). 

3589. Vogel, H. H., Jr. Studies in bird behavior. 
Anat. Rec., 1946, 94, 381.—Abstract. 

3590. Wedemeyer, R. A differential analysis of 
sit-ups for strength and muscle endurance. Res. 
Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth phys. Educ., 1946, 17, 40-47. 
—High correlations between maximum number of 
sit-ups (per unit time or until fatigue) and/or body 
build, weight, and sit-up strength (measured by the 
Martin-breaking method) are not obtained.—J. K. 
Bare (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 3407, 3413, 3414, 3416, 3417, 
3422, 3492, 3494, 3517, 3526, 3627, 3640, 3654, 
3665, 3676, 3683, 3690, 3713, 3762, 3795, 3798, 
3859, 3905, 3935, 3936, 3939, 3940. } 
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3591. Arnold, M. B. On the mechanism of sug- 
gestion and hypnosis. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1946, 
41, 107-128.—The nature of hypnosis is not ade- 
quately explained by conditioned responses or 
conditioned attitudes. The writer agrees with R. W. 
White that the hypnotized subject must be moti- 
vated, but not necessarily to behave like a hypno- 
tized person. She postulates, rather, that sugges- 
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tions are effective only if the subject actively strives 
to imagine himself in the situation described by the 
operator. This would explain automatisms in the 
absence of any experience of intention. Suggesti- 
bility is pertinent only as it relates to a tendency to 
arouse strong images. Hypnotic phenomena are as 
‘real’ as the functional disorders of conversion 
hysteria and are similarly produced by concentrated 
imagining. Posthypnotic suggestion and age re- 
gression can be explained by assuming that the 
subject directs his own imagining, although at the 
suggestion of the operator—C. M. Harsh (Ne- 
braska). 

3592. Baudouin, C. Introduction a l’analyse des 
réves. (Introduction to the analysis of dreams.) 
Geneva: Collection Action et Pensée, 1945.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen. ] An introduction 
to psychoanalysis is given by means of a series of case 
studies of dreams. Points of view derived from 
Adler and Jung are made use of in the analyses and 
exposition.—R. B. Ammons (Denver). 


3593. Beno, N. Bréve analyse psychologique d’un 
acte automatique. (A brief psychological analysis of 
an automatism.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 
1945, 4, 96-102.—A soldier was sent for psychiatric 
observation, with the complaint that he had fired 
a shot into the commanding officer’s typewriter. 
Examination seemed to support the hypothesis that 
this was a compulsive act originating in an Oedipus 
complex.—R. B. Ammons (Denver). 

3594. Brill, A. A. Lectures on psychoanalytic 
psychiatry. New York: Knopf, 1946. Pp. viii + 292 
+ xiii. $3.00.—An account of the development from 
1893 to 1939 of Freudian concepts and of their 
application to psychiatry as disclosed by the author’s 
experience constitutes this book. The material is 
taken from a series of 10 lectures given annually 
from 1929 to 1943 as a part of a postgraduate course 
in neurology and psychiatry at Columbia University. 
It covers the early history of psychoanalysis, the 
major Freudian concepts, some of the limitations and 
restrictions of psychoanalysis, and a wealth of 
illustrative clinical material—M. H. Erickson 
(Wayne County Gen. Hosp. & Infirm.). 

3595. Brill, A. A. Phyletic manifestations and 
reversions. Psychiat. Quart., 1946, 20, 3-15.—A 
psychoanalytic discussion is offered of anal-sadistic 
behavior, perversions, and hallucinations associated 
with the sense of smell, spitting, etc. as expressions 
of the biological past—A. L. Benton (Univ. Louis- 
ville Medical School). 

3596. Dalma, G. “Via del Maltempo”’ di Onofrio 
Fabrizi. Psicodinamismo del matricidio. (‘‘Via del 
Maltempo”’ of Onofrio Fabrizi. Psychodynamism of 
matricide.) Psicoanal. appl. Med. Pedag. Sociol., 
1945, No. 1, 70-87.—The work of Onofrio Fabrizi, 
which has tended to redirect the study of the Oedipus 
constellation, is interpreted.— M. Stuparich (Rome). 

3597. Garma, A. The genesis of reality testing ; 
a general theory of hallucination. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1946, 15, 161-174.—On the basis that the 
author’s observations have led him to the conclusion 
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“that the ego considers perceptions to be internally 
originated when they can successfully be rejected and 
considers those it cannot avoid to be externally 
originated,” a general theory of hallucinations in 
connection with reality testing is discussed.— M. H. 
Erickson (Wayne County Gen. Hosp. & Infirm.). 

3598. Harms, E. A fundamental concept for 
analytical psychology of childhood: paternus and 
materna. Nerv. Child, 1946, 5, 146-163.—A concept 
fundamental to the psychological development of the 
child is the nonsexual relationship of the child to the 
parent. The paternus and materna are, respectively, 
the boy's development of the male ego ideal which he 
attempts to realize in the father and the girl’s 
development of the female ego ideal which she at- 
tempts to realize in the mother.—G. S. Speer (Illinois 
Inst. Tech.). 

3599. Knoepfmacher, L. Child guidance work 
based on psychoanalytic concepts. Nerv. Child, 
1946, 5, 178-198.—A case history is presented in 
considerable detail to illustrate child guidance work 
based on psychoanalytic concepts. The main 
features of this type of treatment are (1) the close 
integration of treatment of parent and child and (2) 
the combination of social therapy with psycho- 
therapy.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

3600. Metelli, F. Complex familial, situation 
scolaire et transfert analytique dans un réve et au 
cours de son interprétation. (Familial complex, 
school situation, and analytic transfer in a dream and 
during its interpretation.) Anal. Psthol., Bucurestt, 
1939.—M. Stuparich (Rome). 

3601. Naegeli, H. Wesen und Méglichkeiten der 
Suggestivtherapie. (Nature and possibilities of sug- 
gestion therapy.) Schweis. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 
1946, 5, 92—112.—After outlining the historical back- 
ground of suggestion in the practice of medicine, it is 
discussed as a means of therapy. Organic bases must 
be ruled out, and patients in the midst of analysis 
are not suitable. Partial hypnosis is preferable to a 
more complete hypnosis. A series of case histories 
is given, illustrating successful and unsuccessful 
treatments by suggestion. Suggestion is a legitimate 
therapeutic method, but universal application can- 
not be claimed.—R. B. Ammons (Denver). 


3602. Parcheminey, G. La question de Il’hyp- 
notisme. (The question of hypnotism.) Schwets. 
Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1944, 3, 104-124.—A brief 
history is presented of points of view toward hyp- 
notism. Its relations to the unconscious and to 
affect are discussed. It is concluded that it is a 
proper field for scientific study.—R. B. Ammons 
(Denver). 

3603. Parsons, D. Attempts to detect clair- 
voyance and telepathy with a mechanical device. 
Proc. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 1946, 48, 28-31.— 
B. M. Humphrey (Duke). 


3604. Perrotti, N. Psicoanalisi delle nostre 
opinioni. (Psychoanalysis of our opinions.) Psico- 
anal. appl. Med. Pedag. Sociol., 1945, No. 1, 30-39. 
—A careful examination of opinions, judgments, and 
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biases evidenced in the daily life of most people re- 
veals that they are the product of affective reactions 
interacting with environmental and cultural in- 
fluences.— M. Stuparich (Rome). 

3605. Rhine, J. B. Telepathy and clairvoyance 
reconsidered. Proc. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 1946, 
48, 1-7.—See 20: 777. 

3606. Sterba, R. Dreams and acting out. Psy- 
choanal. Quart., 1946, 15, 175-179.—A brief note is 
given indicating that waking behavior may be 
reflected in later dreams.—M. H. Erickson (Wayne 
County Gen. Hosp. & Infirm.). 

3607. Tyrrell, G. N. M. Presidential address. 
Proc. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 1945, 47, 301-319.— 
The reasons for general scientific apathy toward the 
findings of psychical reseachers are examined, and 
the conclusion is reached that “the reason why the 
evidence for telepathy and precognition has been so 
generally rejected is not because it is weak or because 
these phenomena are logically or rationally impos- 
sible or even improbable: it is because the constitu- 
tion of our minds, as a result of biological evolution, 
causes us to reject whatever is entirely foreign to the 
world of common experience.’’ This psychological 
bias leads to an overemphasis on explanation of all 
phenomena in terms of the familiar—in terms of the 
world as presented to the senses. Even psychic 
researchers themselves show this psychological 
complex when they overemphasize statistical pro- 
cedures to the exclusion of qualitative studies.— 
B. M. Humphrey (Duke). 

3608. Wells, W. R. A basic deception in exhibi- 
tions of hypnosis. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1946, 41, 
145-153.—Popular stage and radio demonstrations 
of hypnosis are criticized for failing to distinguish 
between the slow process of original hypnosis and the 
rapid re-hypnotizing of susceptible subjects.—C. M. 
Harsh (Nebraska). 

3609. Yates, D. H. A reinterpretation of sugges- 
tion in psychotherapeutics. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 297-298.—Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 3396, 3564, 3621, 3701, 3723, 
3730, 3941, 3942, 3961. } 
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3610. Babcock, H. A case of anxiety neurosis 
before and after a lobectomy operation. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 244.—Abstract. 

3611. Barahal, H. S., & Freeman, N. Sudden 
graying of hair, alopecia, and diabetes mellitus of 
psychogenic origin. Psychiat. Quart., 1946, 20, 31- 
38.—Case reports and discussions are given.—A. L. 
Benton (Univ. Louisville Medical School). 


3612. Berry, R. N., Graham, C. H., & Mote, F. A. 
Results from the long and short forms of the Personal 
Inventory and the General Classification Test. 
(OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 12059.) Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 11. $0.50, 
microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—The present report is 
concerned with two problems: (1) the reliability of 
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the short form of the Personal Inventory and its 
relation to the long form and (2) the relation of 
scores on the long and short forms of the Personal 
Inventory to GCT scores. It is concluded that the 
short form is highly correlated with the long form 
and that its reliability is comparable to the reliability 
of the long form.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. indusir. 
Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

3613. Berry, R. N., Leavitt, H. J., & Mote, F. A. 
The comparability of formats A and B of the Per- 
sonal Inventory. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 
12062.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 8. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.— 
Formats A and B of the Personal Inventory are 
identical except in the matter of mechanical arrange- 
ments for writing on the answer sheet. Tests de- 
scribed in this report were carried out to determine 
if the interpretations based on the procedures of 
Format A are applicable to Format B. Results sup- 
port the assumption that Formats A and B are 
comparable and show that the first half of either test 
correlates with the last half of the other test as well 
as does the first half of either test with its own last 
half.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. indusir. Rep., U. S. 
Dep. Commerce). 


3614. Bettelheim, B. Psychotherapy of the indi- 
vidual in the group. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
296.—Abstract. 

3615. Boshes, L. D. Psychiatry of the naval 
offender. Hosp. Cps Quart., Wash., 1946, 19, No. 4, 
i-5.—Fundamental emotional and environmental 
problems leading to delinquent conduct among naval 
personnel are discussed herein. A minority of naval 
offenders can be classed as psychiatrically ill to any 
appreciable extent, although psychosomatic com- 
plaints are frequently encountered. Psychiatric 
groups encountered in naval disciplinary establish- 
ments are enumerated and discussed. The major 
problem stems from the psychodynamics of adjust- 
ment to the regimentation and discipline of military 
routine. It is the author’s opinion that frustration 
resulting in antagonism toward authority and anxiety 
over separation from home and family are the major 
factors involved.—S. E. Baden (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

3616. Cole, E. M. Intellectual impairment in 
head injury. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 
24, 473-479.—“‘The problem of head injury is to a 
great extent one of the individual’s reactions to 
trauma. ... The patient presents varying degrees 
of incapacity which may be observed in terms of 
consciousness, orientation, the ability to subtract 
serial sevens from a hundred, to reproduce designs 
with blocks, or to carry out certain habitual skills, 
to mention but a few signs and symptoms. No one 
of these observations is of outstanding prognostic 
importance. Nor is the injury sustained, pre- 
dominantly one to the patient’s intelligence, for 
though intelligence shows a temporary embarrass- 
ment, so does performance on a more purely motor 
level. What an assessment of intellectual deficits in 
head injuries does seem to show is that head injury 
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is less of a problem to the patient who is intellectually 
well endowed. From this point of view one can fore- 
tell somewhat of the patient’s ability to make a rapid, 
satisfactory recovery. The individual’s reaction to 
head trauma is conditioned by his original endow- 
ment.”—C. E. Henry (Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search). 

3617. Coleman, J. V. The group factor in military 
psychiatry. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1946, 16, 222- 
226.—Whereas the type of reaction in military 
psychiatry may be explained by the psychodynamics 
of the individual, there are important etiological 
factors which are based on the experience of the 
soldier in relation to the characteristic military 
setting. The failure to understand the nature of this 
setting and its potential capacity for psychothera- 
peutic benefit has resulted in needless manpower loss. 
—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

3618. Denny-Brown, D. Intellectual deteriora- 
tion resulting from head injury. Res. Publ. Ass. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 24, 467-472.—A review is 
given of the problem and evaluation of the difficulties 
encountered in measuring accurately the milder 
forms of intellectual impairment resulting from head 
injury. It has not been demonstrated that the 
confusion of acute traumatic psychosis is com- 
parable to chronic traumatic dementia. Most cases 
in the literature have been complicated by age, 
alcoholism, and a question of previous impairment; 
until these factors are controlled and until there is a 
clear definition of the pathology involved in trau- 
matic psychosis, we shall not be able to assess the 
effect of trauma per se on the healthy intellect. 
19-item bibliography.—C. EZ. Henry (Institute for 
Juvenile Research). 

3619. Eysenck, M. D. An exploratory study of 
mental organization in senility. J. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1945, 8, 15-21.—In an attempt to discover the 
organization of mental functions in old age, a 
factorial study was made of the results of 20 psy- 
chological and motor tests administered to 75 senile 
dementia hospital patients with an average age of 
73.4 years. Comparisons were also made between 
scores of the senile group and those of normal adults 
and children. A general factor and three group 
factors, concerned mainly with speed, memory, and 
physical strength, were identified. The author 
concludes that (1) there has been considerable de- 
terioration in the senile group, (2) the deterioration 
is most pronounced in tests involving abstract 
reasoning and least apparent in tests involving “‘re- 
activation of past experience and knowledge,” and 
(3) the organization of mental abilities differs 
markedly from that of normal adults, due to the 
differential deterioration in abilities—R. W. Heyns 
(Michigan). 

3620. Fantel, E. Psychodrama in an evacuation 
hospital. Psychodrama Monogr., 1946, No. 18. Pp. 
23.—See 20: 1144. 

3621. Flescher, G. Il “pessimismo” di Freud e 
Vattuale “psicosi collettiva.” (The pessimism of 
Freud and the present “collective psychosis.’’) 
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Psicoanal. appi. Med. Pedag. Sociol., 1945, No. 1, 
3-29.—The author analyzes the “collective psy- 
chosis”’ in relation to World War II from a Freudian 
point of view and suggests therapeutic methods. He 
defends Freud against a charge of pessimism leveled 
at him by critics who have reacted emotionally 
against psychoanalysis at the same time that they 
found it necessary to take cognizance of the practical 
results of the Freudian school—M. Stuparich 
(Rome). 

3622. Forel, O. L. Affectivité animale et cer- 
taines névroses humaines. (Animal affectivity and 
certain human neuroses.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1944, 3, 183-189.—Certain principles are 
taken from animal psychology concerning partic- 
ularly the relationships between attraction and 
repulsion. These are then applied to human phobias. 
There are both acquired and instinctive attractions. 
In the case of persons who cannot be “‘reached”’ in 
psychotherapy, there exists the possibility that one 
or the other of these types of attractions is excessively 
weak. People with phobias have merely achieved a 
certain kind of equilibrium between the attractive 
and repulsive influences.—R. B. Ammons (Denver). 


3623. Forel, O. L. La psychothérapie évolue-t- 
elle? (Is psychotherapy evolving?) Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1945, 4, 221-227.—It is possible 
to trace the development of modern psychotherapy 
from Pinel through Mesmer and Freud. Following 
Freud, considerable methodological divergence de- 
veloped. Advances were made in the selection and 
training of mental hospital personnel and in the co- 
ordination of the resources of various medical special- 
ties. The latest advance has been in the direction 
of a “synthetic psychotherapy.”—R. B. Ammons 
(Denver). 

3624. Freed, H. Narcosynthesis for the civilian 
neurosis. Psychiat. Quart., 1946, 20, 39-55.—In an 
effort to reduce time of treatment, barbiturate 
narcosis was tried on 12 patients including 4 who 
had been undergoing formal psychoanalysis. It was 
found that this treatment facilitated the release of 
strong affects and the recollection of repressed 
memories and fantasies. Ego defenses against this 
uncovered material become evident and require 
intensive treatment if the best results are to be ob- 
tained.—A. L. Benton (Univ. Louisville Medical 
School). 

3625. Graham, C. H., Mote, F. A., & Berry, R. N. 
The relation of selection test scores to tank escape 
performance: Submarine School. (OSRD, 1944; 
Publ. Bd., No. 12182.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 11. $0.50, microfilm; 
$1.00, photostat—In the course of Tank Escape 
Training at the Submarine School, about 1-14% of 
prospective submarine crew men are disqualified for 
performance of an emotional type. The present 
report extends previous work by using a battery 
which includes the Personal Inventory. Tetrachoric 
correlations for test scores against a criterion of 
qualification and failure in tank training are as 
follows: Personal Inventory, .14; Two-Hand Co- 
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ordination Test, .26; Otis, .30; total battery, .43. 
The results indicate that the test battery predicts 
“tank failure’ to a degree considerably better than 
chance. An appendix describes tank training pro- 
cedures, which simulate escape from a submarine.— 
(Courtesy Bibl. scient. indusir. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 

3626. Greco, M. C. Social psychological differ- 
entials in the initiation and retention of chronic 
homosexuality. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 240.— 
Abstract. 

3627. Hahn, E. V. Physical fitness from a psy- 
chiatric viewpoint. J. Indiana med. Ass., 1945, 38, 
89-90.—W. W. Morris (Michigan). 

3628. Halstead, W. C. Brain injuries and the 
higher levels of consciousness. Res. Publ. Ass. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 24, 480-506.—Following a 
brief discussion of the importance and the difficulty 
in determining the effects of brain injuries per se 
on the higher mental processes, a detailed report 
is given of the performance of a patient with a 
circumscribed left frontal lobe lesion. The results 
of a complex, detailed, and extended testing regime 
may be grouped into three areas: (1) alteration in 
perception, with disturbed brightness discrimination 
and weight discrimination (in the latter the normal 
size-weight relationship was inoperative with a 
consequent increase in accuracy of absolute weight 
judgment), (2) alteration in vigilance as reflected 
by displacement toward lower critical flicker fusion 
frequency and by increased variability and average 
length of choice reaction time, and (3) alteration in 
grouping behavior with a marked handicap in dealing 
with certain relata because of constriction of the 
dynamic visual field—C. E. Henry (Institute for 
Juvenile Research). 

3629. Hartley, E. L. Progress report of study of 
adaptation to battle noise. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., 
No. 12053.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Com- 
merce, 1946. Pp. 6. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, 
photostat.—The present report summarizes the find- 
ings from preliminary analyses of the statements 
made by 24 men who were present each day of noise 
exposure and the over-all neuropsychiatric estimates 
of these men. The general findings reveal that 
about 60% of the men were unaffected by the battle 
noises, 20% were affected at first but showed adapta- 
tion through the course of the study, and the adapta- 
tion of the remaining 20% was definitely question- 
able. Attention is called to the importance of the 
findings, preliminary as they are, for the training of 
recruits and the classification and assignment of men. 
—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 

3630. Hartley, E.L. Battle noise equipment and 
scre of fleet groups, pre tabulation. 
(OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 12054.) Washington, 
D. C.: U.S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 2. $0.50, 
microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—Four groups of 60 men 
each were studied to determine the use of the battle 
noise equipment in eliminating personnel who would 
be emotionally unstable under actual battle condi- 
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tions. The battle noise procedure involved a 15- 
minute exposure to the noise of a combination of 
simulated attack on an aircraft carrier and a cruiser 
engagement. Of the 231 men passed by the regular 
screening procedure at Newport, 20% showed a 
battle noise sensitivity which warrants further in- 
vestigation.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

3631. Hartley, E. L. Battle noise equipment and 
screening of recruit groups, preliminary tabulations. 
(OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 12055.) Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 2. $0.50, 
microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—Studies were under- 
taken to determine the use of battle noise equipment 
in eliminating personnel who would be emotionally 
unstable under actual battle conditions. Of 216 
men tested, 51 showed a battle noise reaction which 
warrants further investigation. The relation be- 
tween the battle noise study and the regular screen- 
ing procedure at the U. S. Naval Training Station, 
Newport, R. I., is shown.—(Courtesy Bzd/. scient. 
industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

3632. Hartley, E. L. Battle noise equipment, 
study of use in selecting emotionally unstable men 
when noise is accompanied by moving pictures; a 
preliminary report. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 
12056.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 8. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.— 
The battle noise equipment was adapted for indoor 
use and supplemented with moving pictures, to 
provide an experimental screening procedure. This 
screening procedure was used on 489 men transferred 
from the fleet, who were sent through the regular 
Navy neuropsychiatric screening procedure im- 
mediately after the experimental procedure. Analy- 
sis of the correspondence between the two proce- 
dures revealed considerable similarity in results but 
with significant discrepancies. Further exploration 
of the battle noise screening is warranted.—(Cour- 
tesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


3633. Hartley, E. L. Battle noise equipment, 
noise accompanied by moving pictures, study of use 
in selecting emotionally unstable men. Procedure 
applied to cases on the neuropsychiatric ward. 
(OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 12057.) Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 3. $0.50, 
microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—On two different occa- 
sions, studies were made of the effect of battle noise 
accompanied by moving pictures on men in the 
neuropsychiatric ward. The results are presented in 
tabular form, with an analysis made only on the 
total score. Further work is now in progress at- 
tempting to evaluate the role of the noise alone, the 
movies alone, and the test questions.—(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

3634. Hartley, E. L., & Jones, D. B. The selec- 
tion of emotionally unstable personnel by battle 
noise equipment. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 
12052.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 33. $0.50, microfilm; $3.00, photostat.— 
A series of studies was undertaken to evaluate the 
role of the battle noise equipment as a device for 
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selecting emotionally unstable men. Experimental 
procedures were devised and data were collected 
utilizing the equipment out-of-doors and indoors, 
and indoors supplemented with moving pictures. 
At the conclusion of each presentation of noise, the 
men were asked questions relating to the responses 
to the noise. The results, preliminary as they may 
be, suggest that the use of noise will not contribute 
significantly to present selection procedures.—(Cour- 
tesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


3635. Hartley, E. L., & Jones, D. B. Final sum- 
mary of research on the use of battle noise equip- 
ment. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 12058.) Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 
21. $0.50, microfilm; $2.00, photostat.—This report 
summarizes the work on the applications of the 
battle noise equipment. Tables present data on 
percentage pick-up rate by experimental procedures, 
correlation of battle noise screening and ratings on 
40 gunners of 20 mm. gun crews, and interest in- 
dicated in battle noise program. The battle noise 
equipment is now located at the Marine Training 
Command, Camp Pendleton, and is being utilized 
there.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. 
Dep. Commerce). 


3636. Hathaway, S.R., & Harmon, L.R. Clinical 
counseling in emotional and social rehabilitation. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1946, 2, 151-157.—Civilians need 
emotional and social rehabilitation as well as 
veterans. Since the number of psychiatrists is 
limited and since many people still avoid psychiatric 
treatment because of its lay connotations, there is a 
real need for the development of outpatient mental 
hygiene services—L. B. Heathers (Univ. Wash- 
ington). 

3637. Hilkevitch, R. R. A study of the intelli- 
gence of institutionalized epileptics of the idiopathic 
type. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1946, 16, 262-270.— 
In a study of the intelligence of 66 institutionalized 
epileptics by the retest method, the author is led to 
the conclusion that deterioration, where it occurs, 
begins early, is probably apparent at the start, and 
is related to the frequency of the seizures. In many 
institutionalized cases we are dealing with feeble- 
mindedness concomitant with epilepsy rather than 
induced by it.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

3638. Hobbs, N., & Pascal, G. R. A method for 
the quantitative analysis of group psychotherapy. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 297.—Abstract. 

3639. Holzberg, J. D. Projective techniques in a 
neuropsychiatric hospital. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1946, 6, 127—-137.—The function of the psychologist 
in the neuropsychiatric hospital and the use that 
may be made of various projective techniques by the 
psychologist associated with a neuropsychiatric 
hospital are described.—S. Wapner (Rochester). 

3640. Jacques,M.G. A comparison of Rorschach 
and physiological indications of neurotic disturbance. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 264.—Abstract. 


3641. Janet, P. La croyance délirante. (Delu- 
sional belief.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1945, 
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4, 173-187.—Delusional belief as here discussed 
refers to a collection of correct, organized statements 
which are false to fact. It can be considered co- 
ordinate with religious, scientific, and historical 
belief. Essentially it is a narration in systematically 
distorted form of life events, as well as a belief. The 
distortion may come from the inability to accept in 
consciousness certain things experienced as actual 
facts. Belief is associated with verbal statement and 
action in carrying out its deducible consequences. 
It is significant that threat of bringing the non- 
acceptable material to consciousness or performing 
the associated activities leads to anxiety. Since the 
distortions are necessary to the psychic economy, 
the suppressed material can be made conscious by 
making it acceptable to the system of belief.—R. B. 
Ammons (Denver). 

3642. Kalinowsky, L., & Hoch, P. Shock treat- 
ments and other somatic procedures in psychiatry. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1946. Pp. 320. $4.50. 

3643. Klapman, J. W. Pedagogical group psycho- 
therapy. Dis. nerv. Syst., 1946, 7, 205-208.—C. E. 
Henry (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

3644. Klein, G. S. The differentiation of schizo- 
phrenics and normals on the Bellevue-Wechsler 
Intelligence Test by means of a multiple correlation 
technique. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 263-264.— 
Abstract. 

3645. Landis, C. Psychotherapy and religion. 
Rev. Relig., 1946, 10, 413-424.—F unctionally as well 
as traditionally, psychotherapy is appropriately a 
central aspect of religious ministration. It belonged 
to religion before Kraepelin gave it scientific standing 
in medicine. The failure of organized religion to 
utilize psychotherapy is due mainly to other aspects 
of religion which have produced an impasse in con- 
trast to the physician’s fluid objectivity of approach. 
These include absolutism, dogmatism, preoccupation 
with morals, and literalistic insistence on its rationale 
of reality —H. D. Spoerl (American International 
College). 

3646. Loeblowitz-Lennard, H., & Riessman, F. 
A cleanliness test devised by a stutterer. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1946, 20, 134-137.—This case report illus- 
trates Fenichel’s emphasis on the anal-compulsive 
character of stuttering —A. L. Benton (Univ. Louis- 
ville Medical School). 

3647. Lowman, C. L., & Seidenfeld, M. A. A 
preliminary report of the psycho-social effects of 
poliomyelitis. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 288.— 
Abstract. 


3648. Lowrey, L. G. Psychiatry for social work- 
ers. New York: Columbia University Press, 1946. 
Pp. ix + 337. $3.50.—The rapid development of 
dynamic psychiatry and psychotherapy and the in- 
creasing absorption of these concepts by social 
workers motivated the writing of this text. The 
author presents psychiatric data specifically to aid 
the social worker's understanding of her client. 
Statistics are employed to demonstrate facts which 
could not be clarified otherwise. The volume aims 
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to present the indicator symptoms of deviations in 
mental functioning to facilitate the social worker's 
task in making a decision concerning her client's 
needs. A descriptive synthesis is employed, covering 
the major psychoses, neuroses, mental defects, 
epilepsies, psychopathic personalities, and behavior 
disorders. In addition, the author discusses the 
problems of causation, pathology, prognosis, and 
treatment with respect to mental disorder.—R. D. 
Weitz (Jersey City, N. J.). 

3649. Luck, J. V. Low back pain. J. Indiana 
med. Ass., 1944, 37, 452-459.—Low back pain is 
classified into four general diagnostic syndromes: 
arthrogenic, myogenic, neurogenic, and psychogenic. 
Each is discussed from the standpoint of military 
medicine. Luck suggests that a psychological history 
should be taken routinely in all cases of chronic low 
back pain. Psychogenic symptomatology includes 
stammering, enuresis, insomnia, night terrors, pal- 
pitation of the heart, emotional instability, tics, 
globus hystericus, nervous breakdown, nail-biting, 
vertigo, headaches, sexual impotence, and fainting. 
These symptoms, in association with low back pain, 
invite serious consideration of the psychic origin of 
the pain. Military handling proceeds as follows: a 
thorough physical examination, history, and labora- 
tory studies to evaluate or rule out an organic lesion; 
estimation of the proportion of symptoms of psy- 
chogenic origin; superficial psychotherapy including 
reclassification at times; and transfer of complex 
cases to the neuropsychiatric section, which is 
followed by treatment and/or discharge—W. W. 
Morris (Michigan). 

3650. Lynn, J. G., Levine, K. N., & Hewson, L. R. 
Psychologic tests for the clinical evaluation of late 
‘diffuse organic,’ ‘neurotic,’ and ‘normal’ reactions 
after closed head injury. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1945, 24, 296-378.—This describes an attempt 
to develop reliable and useful objective measures of 
the relative importance of neurotic and traumatic 
determinants in the production of posttraumatic 
complaints. Civilian and military sources were used 
to obtain 4,034 cases; by elaborate sets of isolating 
and matching criteria, 98% of the cases were re- 
jected, leaving 48 experimental and 33 control cases. 
These cases were used to evaluate a preliminary 
battery of 33 tests from which the Columbia Head 
Injury Psychological Test Battery was later de- 
veloped. Seven three-way tests of this battery are 
described in detail: Simultaneous Concepts; Ror- 
schach; Object Sorting Test; Bolles Progressive 
Completion; Thurstone’s Chicago Tests of Primary 
Mental Abilities; Wechsler-Bellevue; and ratio of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue digit-symbol test to the Thur- 
stone number test. These measures were able to 
classify correctly 88% of all experimental subjects. 
100 references.—C. E. Henry (Institute for Juvenile 
Research). 


3651. McCarthy, R.G. Group therapy in an out- 
patient clinic for the treatment of alcoholism. Quart. 
J. Stud. Alcohol, 1946, 7, 98-109.—W. L. Wilkins 
(Notre Dame). 
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3652. Mahler, M. S., & Luke, J. A. Outcome of 
the ticsyndrome. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1946, 103, 433- 
445.—This is a follow-up study of 10 male children 
diagnosed as cases with psychosomatic tic syndrome. 
The interval between hospital discharge and follow- 
up date varied from 14 to about 11 years. Of the 7 
patients who had reached military age, 3 were classed 
as 4F; one, whose symptoms had disappeared, was 
in a mental hospital; and 3 were doing well. Of the 
3 patients of school age, all had slight residual tics 
but all were at least fairly well adjusted. In all 6 
cases where the present adjustment was at least fair, 
the improvement seemed due to the patients’ having 
found an adequate form of motor discharge after 
their release from the hospital. Recovery did not 
seem to be related to the duration or the depth of 
psychotherapeutic treatment. Instead, the authors 
felt that the use of release therapies tended to weaken 
rather than to strengthen the patient—L. B. 
Heathers (Univ. Washington). 

3653. Malmo, R. B. Personality factors in-intel- 
lectual impairment following bilateral frontal gyrec- 


tomy. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 267-—268.— 
Abstract. 
3654. Martin, J. P., & Bell, J. A pedigree of 


mental defect showing sex-linkage. J. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1943, 6, 154-157.—Mental deficiency is 
traced through several generations of a family, 
stemming from two brothers and a sister. In il 
known instances, mentally deficient sons were born 
to normally intelligent mothers; those affected show 
severe dementia, but for most of them the affective 
state is normal. The authors believe that “in spite 
of certain difficulties that the mental defect is due to 
a sex-linked recessive gene.” In two known in- 
stances relatively slight mental deficiency has oc- 
curred in females of the family, and it is suggested 
that in these two cases the causal gene was incom- 
pletely recessive—H. Samuels (Michigan). 

3655. Meiers, J. I. Origins and development of 
group psychotherapy ; a historical survey, 1930-1945. 
Psychodrama Monogr., 1946, No. 17. Pp. 44.—See 
20: 1144. Bibliography of 323 titles. 

3656. Moore, B. V. Hypnotherapy in rapid recon- 
ditioning. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 297.— 
Abstract. 

3657. Mote, F. A., Berry, R. N., & Graham, C. H. 
Results obtained from testing recruits with the New 
London—NDRC questionnaire at the Newport Na- 
val Training Station. (OSRD, 1943; Publ. Bd., 
No. 12181.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Com- 
merce, 1946. Pp. 8. $0.56, microfilm; $1.00, photo- 
stat—The New London—NDRC Confidential 
Questionnaire was designed for discriminating 
“‘good”’ men from “‘bad’”’ (psychiatric judgment) and 
in differentiating experienced submarine men accord- 
ing to officers’ judgment. The present report deals 
with the application of the questionnaire to 491 
recruits at the Newport Naval Training Station. 
Of the 491 men, 71 were ‘“‘psychiatric ward cases”’; 
and of the “ward cases,” 54 were discharged by the 
Navy. The test discriminates statistically between 
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“normal” recruits and men discharged from the 
Navy. For example, a score of 0 identifies 51.9% of 
the “‘discharges”’ and includes 17.7% of the “nor- 
mals.’”’-—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. 
Dep. Commerce). 

3658. Peacher, W. G., & Peacher,G. M. Speech 
disorders in World War II. IV. Dysarthria and 
dyslalia; methods and examination. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1946, 103, 484—493.—The routine examinations 
given to patients with dysarthrias or dyslalias at the 
McGuire General Hospital are described. The 
article includes a simplified phonetic alphabet and the 
words and sentences used in examining the patient 
for these speech sounds.—L. B. Heathers (Univ. 
Washington). 

3659. Pederson-Krag, G. Unconscious factors in 
group therapy. Psychoanal. Quart., 1946, 15, 180— 
189.—Much of the value of group therapy derives 
from unconscious factors which result in the various 
relationships of the group members to the leader, 
permitting experiences similar to regressions to 
earlier stages of development. Thus the protective 
group offers the kindly parents of infancy, the per- 
missive group, the fantasy of adulthood, etc., and the 
individual’s response is increased by the suggestive 
power of the group. 17-item bibliography.—M. H. 
Erickson (Wayne County Gen. Hosp. & Infirm.). 

3660. Porteus, S. D. Medical application of the 
maze test. Med. J. Aust., 1944, 1, 558-572. 

3661. Pratt, J.H. The group method in the treat- 
ment of psychosomatic disorders. Psychodrama 
Monogr., 1946, No. 19. Pp. 10.—See 20: 1144. 

3662. Rabin, A. I. Social contacts of psychiatric 
patients—some preliminary observations. /Psy- 
chiat. Quart. Suppl., 1945, 19, 177-183.—The im- 
portance of social contacts is most obvious in con- 
sidering the danger to the community of the mentally 
ill. In a more detailed analysis of the individual 
personality, other social criteria (such as the degree 
of the individual’s overt social responsiveness) may 
be invoked. Social responsiveness is taken as the 
degree to which the individual initiates social con- 
tacts with other persons as well as responds to such 
contacts when initiated by others. Schizophrenia, 
viewed in this respect, is usually taken as a with- 
drawal from reality, while the manic-depressive 
psychoses, especially in the manic phase, are ex- 
amples of extreme social responsiveness. As a means 
of investigating this factor of social responsiveness as 
a datum for the reclassification of psychiatric dis- 
orders, 18 psychiatric patients were observed on a 
chronic ward over a period of three weeks during the 
same hour daily and in different groupings. The 
spontaneous initiating contacts and the responsive 
contacts of each patient were carefully recorded. 
Analysis of the raw data yielded the following con- 
clusions: (1) The average number of contacts during 
the observation period of one hour is between three 
and four. (2) Only one responsive contact to about 
every four spontaneous contacts was noted. (3) The 
amount of spontaneous contacts present in the 
patients tends to correlate positively with the relative 
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amount of responsive contacts. (4) No marked or 
significant quantitative differences in degrees of 
sociability, as expressed by the numbers of contacts, 
were discovered between the schizophrenic and non- 
schizophrenic patients.—W. 2. Artus (Columbia). 

3663. Reed, J. V. Psychosomatic medicine. J. 
Indiana med. Ass., 1944, 37, 391-396.—Psycho- 
somatic medicine is defined as the relation between 
various psychic or emotional disturbances and 
symptoms arising out of organic pathology, and the 
reciprocal. Cannon's work on the physical effects of 
the emotions of fear or anger and Pavlov’s experi- 
ments are discussed and related by examples to 
human somatic pathology. Defense reactions, i.e., 
behavior leading to either escape from environmental 
conditions or to obtaining the impossible, are noted 
in part. Causes noted include faulty environment, 
intolerable situations, thwarted ambitions, inferiority 
feelings, fear, and revenge. Reed emphasizes the 
fact that, in a large majority of ill and injured 
persons, two factors should be taken into considera- 
tion: (1) the organic or somatic disturbance and (2) 
the complicating psychic element. Physicians and 
surgeons are urged to understand at least the ele- 
ments of both of these phases of disease—W. W. 
Morris (Michigan). 

3664. Rees, W. L. Night visual capacity of 
neurotic soldiers. J. Neurol. Psychiat., 1945, 8, 34— 
39.—Ninety-six neurotic soldiers were found to be 
considerably below the normal population in night 
visual capacity as tested by the Livingston Rotating 
Hexagon. The author investigated the effects of 
neurotic type, anxiety state, depressed state, and 
hysteria; normals; age; intelligence; suggestion; and 
past history. Findings indicate that the group with 
poor night-vision scores presented a more marked 
predisposition to neurosis.—P. Alden (Michigan). 


3665. Reese, H. H., Masten, M. G., Lewis, 
N. D. C., & Sevringhaus, E.L. [Eds.] The 1945 
year book of neurology, psychiatry and endocri- 
nology. Chicago: Year Book Publishers, 1946. Pp. 
720. $3.00. 

3666. Rosen, H., Myers, H. J., Kiene, H. E., & 
Goldfarb, W. The psychopathology of psychotic- 
like reactions in the combat soldier. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1946, 20, 138-149.—A study of the life 
histories of these soldiers indicates that men who had 
utilized projective mechanisms to achieve pre- 
military adjustments showed paranoid symptoms in 
their psychotic-like state, while men whose civilian 
adjustments had been of the immature, passive, 
dependent type exhibited regressive and catatonic 
behavior.—A. L. Benton (Univ. Louisville Medical 
School). 

3667. S& Pires, F. de. Psiconeurose, moléstia 
profissional do bancd&rio. (Psychoneurosis, the oc- 
cupational disease of bankers.) Arch. brasil. Hig. 
ment., 1944, 15, 55-61.—-Contrary to the situation 
among railroad workers who rarely come for con- 
sultation on account of their psychoneurotic ail- 
ments, bankers come very frequently with such 
disturbances. In fact, psychoneurosis outranks in 
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frequency all other ailments which bring bankers 
for medical consultation. Of the first 116 of 696 
cases of bankers coming for consultation in 1942, 72 
were psychoneurotic; of the first 121 of 721 cases in 
1943, 81 were psychoneurotic; of the first 37 cases of 
265 up to May 1944, 19 were psychoneurotic.— F. C. 
Sumner (Howard). 

3668. Sarason, S. B., & Sarason, E. K. The dis- 
criminatory value of a test pattern with cerebral 
palsied, defective children. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 288.—Abstract. 

3669. Schnack, G. F., Shakow, D., & Lively, 
M. L. Studies in insulin and metrazol therapy: I. 
The differential prognostic value of some psychologi- 
cal tests. II. Differential effects on some psychologi- 
cal functions. J. Personality, 1946, 14, 106-124; 
125-149.—(I) The 1916 Binet, the Kent-Rosanoff, 
and an aspiration test were given to 70 male schizo- 
phrenics 2 weeks before the shock therapy. The 
results were compared periodically with relative 
clinical conditions over a period of 5 years. Thirteen 
signs proved to be prognostic for insulin, and another 
set of 11 proved significant for metrazol patients. 
Incidentally, it seemed that metrazol therapy was 
most valuable for the patient who is shown, as a 
result of the test, to be most profoundly psychotic. 
(II) Considerable improvement was noted in most of 
the test measures. Patients with MA’s of 12-0 and 
less improved more than those with higher abilities. 
Metrazol is more efficient than insulin in patients 
with lower intelligence; insulin is more efficient in the 
higher brackets.—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 

3670. Seashore, C. E. Report of an interesting 
fugue. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1946, 41, 216-217.— 
A case of loss of awareness while driving is presented 
for interpretation. Fatigue and rhythm suggest 
auto-hypnosis, for the driver behaved rationally 
and competently for an hour, with no memory of it 
after recovery.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 

3671. Seidenfeld, M.A. Error redundant: a reply 
to “The error in psychiatry.” J. clin. Psychol., 1946, 
2, 191-194.—This is a criticism of the many blanket 
statements against psychiatry made by Babcock in 
her article (see 20: 427).—L. B. Heathers (Univ. 
Washington). 

3672. Sherman, I. C. Precipitating factors in 
manic-depressive and schizophrenic conditions. 
Illinois psychiat. J., 1944, 4, 20-24.—The histories of 
112 female schizophrenics and 59 manic-depressives 
were examined to investigate the frequency of vari- 
ous possible precipitating factors. The factors con- 
sidered were: illness, accidents, operations, and preg- 
nancies. The four major types of schizophrenics, the 
manics, and the depressives were separately analyzed 
according to the above factors. Also a comparison 
was made between the two groups as to the time 
intervals between the precipitating event and the 
time of breakdown. The results showed 69.5% of 
the manic-depressives and 47.3% of the schizo- 
phrenics to have histories of these factors. The 
catatonic schizophrenics were highest in the latter 
group, and the depressed type of manic-depressives 
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were highest in the former. The most frequent time 
interval for both groups was under one year; the 
average time was 3.5 years for the schizophrenics 
and 3.3 years for the manic-depressives.—R. S. 
Feldman (Michigan). 


3673. Shipley, W. C., & Graham, C. H. Final 
report in summary of research on the Personal In- 
ventory and other tests. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., 
No. 12060.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Com- 
merce, 1946. Pp. 39. $0.50, microfilm; $3.00, 
photostat.—The Personal Inventory is a group test 
for the preliminary testing of psychiatrically un- 
desirable men. Its items, based on case history 
dissimilarities between psychiatrically undesirable 
and normal military personnel, are cast in forced- 
choice form to promote valid answering. The test 
is available in two forms, a long and a short one, 
each of which was validated against naval selection 
procedures, under conditions in which the selection 
was free of contamination by knowledge of test 
results. This report gives a final account of com- 
pleted experimental research on the development of 
the PI and includes an account of data obtained 
from tests.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


3674. Shipley, W. C., Gray, F. E., & Newbert, N. 
A comparison of Personal Inventory scores with 
service records one year after testing. (OSRD, 
1944; Publ. Bd., No. 12061.) Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 17. $0.50, 
microfilm; $2.00, photostat——An examination was 
made of the service records of 1,466 men who had 
been given the Personal Inventory a year before 
when entering boot training at Newport Naval 
Training Station, at which time they had been re- 
garded as psychiatrically normal. The object of the 
study .was to relate the following information to the 
PI score: General Classification score, age at time of 
entering Navy, rating in February 1944 (time of 
study), conduct record, and active or discharge 
status.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. 
Dep. Commerce). 


3675. Shipley, W. C., Gray, F. E., & Newbert, N. 
Item analysis and evaluation of the scoring stencil 
of the Personal Inventory. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., 
No. 12063.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Com- 
merce, 1946. Pp. 15. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, 
photostat.—Comparison of 1,004 normal enlisted 
men and 385 early psychiatric discharges at the 
U. S. Naval Training Station, Newport, R. L, 
disclosed that all 60 of the items included in the 
original scoring stencil continued to differentiate. 
The critical ratios for these 60 items ranged from 2.4 
to 15.9, and 49 of the items were common to the 60 
most significant ones emerging from the present 
analysis. Application of the original stencil to a new 
group of 508 normal recruits and 188 psychiatric 
discharges revealed that this original stencil had not 
been attenuated by the limited size of the discharge 
group on which it was based.—(Courtesy Bibi. 
scient. indusir. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 
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3676. Slater, E. Neurosis and sexuality. J. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1945, 8, 12-14.—The clinical 
records of 1,233 neurotic soldiers were classified by 
the degree of previous sexual activity shown. Fre- 
quencies of various psychiatric and social findings 
for the sexually adequate and sexually inadequate 
groups were compared. Significant differences were 
found with respect to neurosis in childhood, un- 
satisfactory home life, school record, army rank, past 
head-injury, degree of military stress experienced, 
bodily habitus, amnesic symptoms, and outcome of 
illness. With few exceptions, sexual inadequacy 
was positively associated with higher frequency of 
abnormal findings. The author concludes “that the 
factors which tend to bring about neurotic break- 
down and those which predispose to sexual inade- 
quacy are related.” Several hypotheses to account 


for this relationship are suggested—R. W. Heyns 
(Michigan). 
3677. Smith, K. R., & Voss, H. A. Item differ- 


entiation and derivation of a 50-item scoring key 
for the Officer Personal Inventory, Form1. (OSRD, 
1945; Publ. Bd., No. 12143.) Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 18. $0.50, micro- 
film; $2.00, photostat.—A 50-item scoring key was 
constructed for the Officer Personal Inventory, 
Form 1, consisting of the items found most effective 
in differentiating between 83 emotionally, dis- 
qualified officers and 1,300 qualified officers in train- 
ing in the Amphibious Training Command, U. S. 
Atlantic Fleet.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. 
Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


3678. Snyder, W. U. A comparison of one un- 
successful with four successful non-directively 
counseled cases. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 297.— 
Abstract. 

3679. Staff, Personnel Research Section, Per- 
sonnel Research and Procedures Branch, The 
Adjutant General’s Office. Use of ability sub-test 
scores in differentiating between diagnostic cate- 
gories among psychiatric patients. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1946, 1, 263.—Abstract. 

3680. Stern, K., & Menzer, D. The mechanism 
of reactivation in depressions of the old age group. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1946, 20, 56-73.—Three cases are 
reported of depressions occurring after the age of 60 
in each of which emotional problems encountered 
decades before were revealed as psychologically 
significant factors. ‘“‘In each case, the psychological 
setting of old age brought on a depression which had 
its actual powerful motive in a remote factor.’’ The 
essentially ‘‘reactive’’ nature of these depressions is 
discussed.—A. L. Benton (Univ. Louisville Medical 
School). 


3681. Stone, C. P. Characteristic losses and 
gains in scores on the Wechsler Memory Scales as 
applied on psychotic patients before, during, and 
after a series of electro-convulsive shocks. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 245.—Abstract. 


3682. Thorne, F. C. Directive psychotherapy: 
VII. Imparting psychological information. J. clin. 
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Psychol., 1946, 2, 179-190.—"One of the functions of 
the psychologist in counseling normal people is to 
impart reliable scientific information concerning the 
psychology of adjustment. Viewed as an educational 
experience, the counseling interview should make 
available a wide variety of resources enabling the 
client to learn more adequate ways of solving his 
problems. . . . Using elastic methods adjusted to 
the dynamic interplay of forces in the counseling 
situation, the psychologist is able to evaluate the 
client’s resources and to impart information and 
psychological understanding. Technical discussions 
of the indications and contraindications of the 
method are presented together with illustrative 
case studies."— L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington). 

3683. [Various. ] Mental health in later maturity. 
Pub. Hith Rep., Wash., 1943, Suppl. No. 168. Pp. 
v + 147.—These papers were presented at the 
Conference on Mental Health in Later Maturity 
held under the auspices of the U. S. Public Health 


Service in Washington, May 23, 24, 1941. Topics 
covered and chief contributors are: Psychiatric 
Significance of Aging as a Public Health Problem, 
L. Kolb; Industrial Aspects of Aging Personnel, 
L. G. Giberson; Performance in Relation to Age, 
W. R. Miles; Intellectual Changes with Age, D. 
Wechsler; Nutritional Deficiencies as Factors in 


Mental Disorders, L. E. Wexberg; Borderline Mental 
Problems in Late Maturity, F. Kennedy; Psy- 
chological Guidance to Older Persons, G. Lawton; 
Psychotherapy in the Practice of Geriatrics, L. F. 
Barker; The Value of the Older Mind in National 


Defense, L. Carmichael; Mental Disorders of the 
Aged, Arteriosclerotic and Senile Psychoses, W. 
Malamud; Involutional Psychoses, Melancholia, 


H. D. Palmer; Problems of Mental Adjustment at 
the Climacteric, E. Shorr; and Measurement of 
Social Maturity Applied to Older People, E. A. Doll. 
—C. P. Froehlich (U. S. Off. Educ.). 


3684. Wittman, P. Follow-up on Elgin prognosis 
scale results. Jilinois psychiat. J., 1944, 4, 56-59.— 
The Elgin scale, containing 30 weighted factors of 
prognostic importance for functional psychoses, was 
employed to rate 825 schizophrenics and 150 manic- 
depressives. These ratings were compared with 
staff judgments of prognosis at the time of diagnosis 
and with ratings of posttherapy results made by the 
therapy staff with respect to their respective abilities 
in picking out the greatly improved, slightly im- 
proved, and unimproved patients. The prognosis 
scale differentiated, at the time of diagnosis, 83% of 
greatly improved patients, did not differentiate the 
slightly improved group, and selected approximately 
40% of the unimproved group. A further analysis is 
made with respect to the various diagnostic sub- 
types. The relationship between diagnostic and 
prognostic criteria and the relationship between 
duration of illness and prognosis are discussed.— R. S. 
Feldman (Michigan). 

3685. Wortis, S. B., Herman, M., & London, J. 
Mental changes in patients with subdural hema- 
tomas. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 24, 
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274-282.—Neuropsychiatric observation of a series 
of 50 proved cases of subdural hematoma revealed 
that some mental disturbance occurred in all acute 
cases; these may be accompanied by only slight 
neurological signs. The commonly described “‘lucid”’ 
interval (more correctly a “period of return to 
consciousness’’) was found in only half the group. 
Delirium was an uncommon occurrence. _ All 
patients showing a confabulatory amnestic picture 
had bloody or xanthochromic spinal fluid. Alcohol- 
ism was a serious complicating factor and 20 patients 
died, while only 14 were able to return to their usual 
work. The 15 cases showing posttraumatic mental 
changes were characterized chiefly by a disturbance 
of abstract thinking with a «aarp reduction in 
spontaneous ideation; since these changes may not 
be readily apparent, it is recommended that all 
patients having subdural hematomas be subjected to 
detailed neuropsychiatric and psychological testing. 
—C. E. Henry (Institute for Juvenile Research). 


3686. Yacorzynski, G. K. Necessary and facili- 
tating conditions in producing experimental neurosis 
in cats. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 245.—Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 3379, 3380, 3387, 3390, 3499, 
3561, 3579, 3594, 3601, 3609, 3687, 3688, 3695, 
3700, 3702, 3705, 3710, 3712, 3716, 3721, 3722, 
3766, 3846, 3847, 3937, 3941, 3943, 3948, 3949, 
3950, 3953, 3960. ] 
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3687. Berdie, R. F. Range of interests and 
psychopathologies. J. clin. Psychol., 1946, 2, 161- 
166.—Two studies with a 22-item check list of men’s 
recreational interests are reported. In the first 
study, the number of interests of normal and of 
abnormal Marine recruits was determined. It was 
found that recruits with specific diagnoses of enure- 
sis, anxiety neurosis, constitutional psychopathic 
states, and posttraumatic syndrome had restricted 
interests. The range of interests of hysterics and 
epileptics was normal. In the second study, the 
relation between the number of interests marked and 
the ecores on the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory was studied for students seen at a college 
counseling bureau. Those students with a restricted 
range of interests did significantly poorer on the F, 
hypochondriasis, depression, psychasthenia, and 
schizophrenia scales.— L. B. Heathers (Univ. Wash- 
ington). 

3688. Billingslea, F. Y. The Bender-Gestalt: an 
objective scoring method and validating results. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 286.—Abstract. 

3689. Booth, G. Variety in personality and its 
relation to health. Rev. Relig., 1946, 10, 385-—412.— 
“Health, ideally conceived, depends on a complete 
correspondence between the cultural requirements 
and the dynamic structure of the individual. De- 
structive bodily and mental changes result from an 
unbalanced development of one specific function, 
while other functions have remained undeveloped. 
Distortions of interhuman relationships such as 
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neurosis, sexual perversions, and alcoholism appear 
to be connected with the persistence of need for 
affection beyond the nursing stage. Religion could 
play an important part in the maintenance of col- 
lective health. The concept of sacrifice, in particular, 
appears to have realistic value.”"—H. D. Spoerl 
(American International College). 

3690. Brower, D. The relations of visuo-motor 
conflict to personality traits and cardiovascular 
activity. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 244.—Abstract. 

3691. Brown, A. W., Morrison, J. W., & Couch, 
G. B. The influence of affectional family relation- 
ships on personality and character development. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 252.—Abstract. 

3692. Bruck, A. Unity of personality shown in 
the class themes written by a schoolboy. Indiv. 
Psychol. Bull., 1946, 5, 53-59.—S. B. Sarason (South- 
bury Training School, Conn.). 

3693. Cattell, R. B., & Luborsky, L.B. Measured 
response to humor as an indicator of personality 
structure. I. Analysis of humor. Amer. Psychol- 
ogist, 1946, 1, 257—258.—Abstract. 

3694. Combs, A. W. A method of analysis for the 
Thematic Apperception Test and autobiography. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1946, 2, 167-174——“A method of 
analysis of TAT and autobiographical materials 
based upon current and widely accepted clinical 
concepts is presented. Analysis is attempted in 
terms of situations described, goals towards which 
the individual strives, the frustration of these goals 
and action patterns by which the individual attempts 
resolution of such frustrating situations.” The 
article includes a list of the 38 need categories and of 
the categories used to classify the methods used to 
resolve conflict situations —L. B. Heathers (Univ. 
Washington). 

3695. Deri, S. K. Description of the Szondi 
Test; a projective technique for psychological diag- 
nosis. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 286.—Abstract. 

3696. Frenkel-Brunswik, E. Personality and 
prejudice in women. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
239.—Abstract. 

3697. Friend, J.G., & Haggard, E.A. Personality 
factors in occupational adjustment. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1946, 1, 242.—Abstract. 

3698. Gemelli, A. Lo studio della personalita 
umana. (The study of human personality.) Contr. 
Lab. Psicol., Milano, 1940, 8, 75-84.—The per- 
sonality of the individual reveals itself through his 
behavior. This is the conclusion reached by the 
author on the basis of studies in the field of language, 
comparative psychology, and criminology. The 
dynamic approach to the problems of human adjust- 
ment is advocated.—M. Stuparich (Rome). 

3699. Gemelli, A. Les méthodes de diagnostic du 
caractére. (Methods of diagnosing character.) 
Contr. Lab. Psicol., Milano, 1940, 8, 87-96.—The 
study of character has been hampered by the 
persistence of moral and philosophical concepts in the 
field. The development of typologies has contrib- 
uted most to the advancement of a scientific under- 
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standing of character. The author reviews the 
various typological conceptualizations and presents 
his own which classifies people on the basis of the 
following traits: motor development, capacity for 
observation, sensory development, intellectual level, 
affective reactivity, reaction type, and memory 
ability —M. Stuparich (Rome). 

3700. Grinker, R. R., Willerman, B., Bradley, 
A. D., & Fastovsky, A. A study of psychological 
predisposition to the development of operational 
fatigue. I. In officer flying personnel. II. In enlisted 
personnel. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1946, 16, 191- 
206; 207—214.—Statistical analysis of data elicited 
from patients by the questionnaire method was used 
to determine if there were any specific psychological 
predispositions to war neuroses. The work was 
carried on in an Army Air Forces hospital specially 
devoted to the care of returned overseas combat 
veterans suffering from nervous reactions from 
combat experiences. A significant positive correla- 
tion of precombat personalities to combat reactions 
and postcombat neuroses was found. Men who 
survived combat with few emotional disturbances 
were, prior to army life and combat, more aggressive, 
more alert, slightly faster learners, more independent, 
and more capable of group identification. They 
came from more stable homes and showed less pre- 
disposition to neurotic trends—R. E. Perl (New 
York City). 

3701. Hall, C. S. The validation of dream- 
analysis as a method for appraising personality. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 258.—Abstract. 

3702. Harris, R. E., Christiansen, C., & Ruesch, 
J. Character and conflict in Naval enlisted per- 
sonnel with duodenal ulcer. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 263.—Abstract. 

3703. Heath, S. R., Jr. A mental pattern found in 
motor deviates. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1946, 41, 
223-—225.—Army testing revealed an adjustment 
syndrome characterized by poor motor co-ordina- 
tion, poor ‘fluid’ ability, and good ‘crystallized’ 
ability. Such persons are slow to react, to get the 
point of a joke, or to make decisions, but they are 
normally intelligent if allowed to work at their own 
pace.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 

3704. Hebb, D. O. The objective description of 
temperament. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 275-276. 
—Abstract. 


3705. Himmelweit,H.T. The intelligence-vocab- 
ulary ratio as a measure of temperament. J. Per- 
sonality, 1945, 14, 93-105.—A nonverbal test of 
intelligence and a vocabulary test were given to all 
patients admitted to a mental hospital. The results 
were positive, i.e., the differential performance on a 
conceptual and on a vocabulary test of intelligence is 
related to temperament. One incidental finding was 
that anxious and depressed patients use their intel- 
lectual ability significantly more than hysterics.— 
M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


3706. Jones, V. A comparison of certain meas- 
ures of honesty at early adolescence with honesty in 
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adulthood—a follow-up study. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 261.—Abstract. 

3707. Lazard, D. Two years under a false name. 
(Trans. by J. S. Bruner.) J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1946, 41, 161-168.—A cultured French Jewish intel- 
lectual reports the difficulties experienced in con- 
cealing his identity during the Nazi occupation. He 
comments on the way minor reactions could betray 
his former personality. But the effort to create a new 
personality gave him a broader outlook on life and 
permanently altered his habits—C. M. Harsh 
(Nebraska). 

3708. Lindner, R. M., & Seliger, R. V. Content 
analysis in Rorschach work. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 286-287.—Abstract. 

3709. Michaels, J. J. Strength through character. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1946, 16, 350—355.—Atten- 
tion is called to the need for study of the problem 
of character. At the induction centers, emphasis 
has been placed on the presence of negative factors, 
as it is simpler to describe those states in which 
character is defective or lacking than to describe 
what determines the positive features of an indi- 
vidual with strong character—R. E. Perl (New 
York City). 

3710. Morris, W. W. A preliminary evaluation of 
the ‘“‘diagnostic’”’ scales of the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
264.—Abstract. 

3711. Napoli, P. J. Finger painting and per- 
sonality diagnosis. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 240. 
—Abstract. 


3712. Rashkis, H. A., & Shaskan, D. A. The 
effects of group psychotherapy on personality in- 
ventory scores. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1946, 16, 
345—349.—The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory was administered to 22 psychiatric battle 
casualties before and after treatment by permissive 
group psychotherapy. Definite reductions after 
therapy were noted in the factors of depression, 
hysteria, paranoia, and psychasthenia. Fewer re- 
ductions occurred in hypochondriasis, masculinity- 
femininity, and schizophrenia.—R. E. Perl (New 
York City). 

3713. Rockwell, F. V., Welch, L., Fisichelli, V., & 
Kubis, J. Changes in palmar skin resistance during 
the Rorschach experiment. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 287.—Abstract. 

3714. Roe, A. Personality studies of scientists 
and technicians. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 241- 
242.—Abstract. 

3715. Rotter, J. B. The incomplete sentence test 
as a method of studying personality. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1946, 1, 286.—Abstract. 

3716. Ruesch, J., Harris, R. E., & Bowman, K. M. 
Pre- and post-traumatic personality in head in- 
juries. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 24, 
507-544.—The histories of 128 cases of head injury 
were analyzed to yield information used in the 
construction of a maladjustment index. Patients 
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with head injuries were found to have certain 
characteristic personality features; post-traumati- 
cally they showed increased fatigability, lowered 
tolerance to alcohol, unstable work record, de- 
creased interests, and occasional impotence. The 
Minnesota Miultiphasic Personality Inventory 
showed that these patients have depressive and 
hysteric features. Social maladjustment appeared 
to make people more accident prone, and neurotic 
tendencies appeared to prolong the duration of post- 
traumatic syndromes. “All the results obtained 
seem to indicate that the post-traumatic personality 
is more dependent on the pre-traumatic personality 
than on factors related to the injury.” 77-item 
bibliography.—C. E. Henry (Institute for Juvenile 
Research). 

3717. Sanford, R. N. Identification with the 
enemy : a case study of an American quisling. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 244—-245.—Abstract. 

3718. Spoerl, H. D. Critical points in regenera- 
tion. New Christianity, 1946, 12, 62-72.—As con- 
gruent personality processes, religious regeneration 
and psychological reintegration share in part a 
common dynamic sequence. In certain clinical 
situations, the resolution of avowedly “spiritual’’ 
conflicts reflects the stepwise unfolding of develop- 
ments demanded by Swedenborg’s description of 
regeneration. Reintegration and regeneration are 
both relative and incomplete, however, as far as 
clinical observation can judge. In particular, the 
dynamics of the actual turning point of a crisis are 
unknown, from either the psychological or theologi- 
cal point of view. Resolution seems to depend 
largely on early emotional training —H. D. Spoerl 
(American International College). 

3719. Tait, J.W. Race prejudice and personality. 
School, 1946, 34, 795-798.—A study of the per- 
sonality development of some 2,000 children between 
the ages of 11 and 15, of Italian-born parents, 
indicates that “prejudice against and rejection of 
these children are accompanied by broad trends to- 
ward such character defects as inferiority feeling, 
awareness of rejection, poor social adjustment, 
introversion, and emotional instability.”—G. S. 
Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

3720. Téth,L. Deux poémes d’inspiration narcis- 
sique. (Two poems inspired by narcissism.) Schweiz. 
Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1943, 2, 42-49.—A brief case 
history is outlined of a 50-year-old man with frankly 
narcissistic, erotic tendencies. Two of his poems are 
printed with the object of giving better insight into 
his feelings.— R. B. Ammons (Denver). 

3721. Wells, F.L. Hélderlin: greatest of “schizo- 
phrenics.” J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1946, 41, 199- 
206.—This case study presents the history and 
clinical features of Frederick Hélderlin, the greatest 
master of rhapsodic verse and perhaps the only 
schizophrenic of international acclaim. Hélderlin’s 
early life show insecurity but not preschizoid per- 
sonality. The concept of schizophrenia is criticized 
as merely a mechanism of maladaptation rather than 
a cause. The predisposition might be a discrepancy 
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between mesomorphy and cerebrotoria (Sheldon), 
aggravated by environmental conditions.—C. M. 
Harsh (Nebraska). 

3722. Wyatt, F. Personality diagnosis in psycho- 
somatic disturbances. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 
1, 264.—Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 3550, 3612, 3640, 3647, 3653, 
3739, 3741, 3746, 3770, 3876, 3881, 3903, 3926, 
3931, 3948, 3949. 


GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 
(incl. Aesthetics) 


3723. Albrecht, M. C. A study of Julian Green. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1946, 41, 169-188.— 
Analysis of the journal and writings of the Paris-born 
writer Julian Green shows an anxiety neurosis, 
hypochondria, and fear of death. The morbid 
characters of his fiction express his masochism and 
anxiety.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 

3724. Baldwin, A. L. The appraisal of parent 
behavior. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 251.— 
Abstract. 

3725. Cantril, H. The intensity of an attitude. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1946, 41, 129-135.—Four 
statements of opinion on each of two issues—Negro 
status and government control of business—were 
used in an opinion poll, with a 3-point indication of 
strength of opinion. Extremes of attitude tend to be 
more intensely held. Education, wealth, and age 
are associated with more intense attitudes.—C. M. 
Harsh (Nebraska). 

3726. Corby, P.G. Current sampling problems in 
public opinion and market research. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1946, 1, 243.—Abstract. 

3727. Edwards, A. L. A critique of ‘neutral’ 
items in attitude scales constructed by the method of 
equal appearing intervals. Psychol. Rev., 1946, 53, 
159-169.—The technique of Thurstone and Chave 
for measurement of attitude is contrasted with that 
of Likert. Criticisms of both techniques are cited. 
The author contends that Thurstone’s ‘neutral’ 
items are non-differentiating. The argument is 
supported by citation and evaluation. Items in the 
‘neutral’ zone tend to be relatively ambiguous and 
irrelevant. They also may express attitudes of 
‘indifference’ and attitudes of ‘ambivalence.’ There 
is little choice between the two methods on theoreti- 
cal grounds. But on practical grounds, such as 
reliability and ease of construction, the method of 
summated ratings (Likert) seems more desirable. 
22 references.—M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 

3728. Ericson, M. C. Social status and child- 
rearing practices. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 239- 
240.—Abstract. 

3729. Farnsworth, P. R. Musical eminence. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 265.—Abstract. 

3730. Fenichel, O. On acting. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1946, 15, 144-160.—‘Concerning acting, 
there is no doubt about the nature of the underlying 
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basic partial instinct: it is exhibitionism. Exhibition- 
ism is a sexual partial instinct.’’ The aims of acting 
are ‘‘a certain erogenous satisfaction of an exhibition- 
istic nature . . . direct narcissistic satisfaction from 
applause . . . and narcissistic satisfaction from a 
sense of magical influence on the audience.”—M. H. 
Erickson (Wayne County Gen. Hosp. & Infirm.). 

3731. Flesch, G. Fisiopsicologia della publicita. 
(The physiological psychology of publicity.) Pensiero 
med., 1941, No. 54. Pp. 7.—The psychology of 
publicity, the power of suggestion, the importance of 
repetition, and allied topics are considered.—M. 
Stuparich (Rome). 

3732. Freiberg, A. D., Vaughn, C. L., & Evans, 
M.C. Effect of interviewer bias upon questionnaire 
results obtained with a large number of investigators. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 243.—Abstract. 


3733. Gemelli, A. L’analyse électro-acoustique 
dans l’étude de la psychologie du langage. (Electro- 
acoustic analysis in the study of the psychology of 
language.) Contr. Lab. Psicol., Milano, 1940, 8, 
149-178.—Electroacoustic analysis should be of use 
in the study of language in that the technique makes 
it possible to analyze the phonetic components of 
words in a number of ways. This method may be 
especially valuable in solving some of the problems 
involved in understanding how sounds are combined 
in language.— M. Stuparich (Rome). 


3734. Gemelli, A. La responsabilita nelle azioni 
umane dal punto di vista della psicologia e della 
psichiatria. (Responsibility in human behavior from 
the point of view of psychology and psychiatry.) 
Contr. Lab. Psicol., Milano, 1944, 12, 213-273.— 
Man’s responsibility for his behavior is investigated 
through an analysis of the following problems: (1) 
the phenomenology of voluntary decision, (2) 
“moral feeling,’’ (3) criteria for evaluating responsi- 
bility, (4) compulsory states and responsibility, (5) 
the possibility of attenuated responsibility, (6) psy- 
chopathic personality and responsibility, and (7) 
constitutional immorality. Will is defined as an 
original process independent of affective life and 
other lower order processes. The will dominates 
other activities. Thus man cannot be declared irre- 
sponsible for his behavior by pointing to environ- 
mental influences, instincts, and impulses. What 
must be considered in each case is whether the will 
dominated the lower processes. If such is the case, 
the individual is responsible for his behavior. Feeble- 
mindedness and psychopathic processes prevent the 
individual from developing will power. Such people 
are therefore not responsible for their actions.—M. 
Stuparich (Rome). 


3735. Gemelli, A., & Sacerdote, G. Un metodo 
per lanalisi statistica dell’intensita sonora del 
linguaggio. (A method for the statistical analysis of 
the sound intensity of language.) Contr. Lab. 
Psicol., Milano, 1944, 12, 13-39.—Variations in the 
sound intensity of different languages are readily 
treated in statistical terms. Such analysis should 
lead to an understanding of some of the principles 
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involved in the development of language. Within a 
given language, however, individual differences 


present a more complicated problem. These differ- 
ences cannot be treated statistically without further 
investigation.— M. Stuparich (Rome). 


3736. Gulston, C. S. Mental hygiene and family 
life. School, 1946, 34, 819-828.—The prevention of 
maladjustments in personality requires a proper 
education in sex values and attitudes. Every normal 
person feels the need of emotional security in the 
affection of another person. This security is found 
in the parents’ love while the child is young and, 
after maturity, in marriage. Parenthood must shape 
the attitudes and responses that determine character. 
—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


3737. Gundlach, R. H. The characterization of 
music as related to its structure. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 265.—Abstract. 


3738. Gurfein, M. L, & Janowitz, M. Trends in 
Wehrmacht morale. Pubi. Opin. Quart., 1946, 10, 
78-84.— During the recent war, a continuing study 
of the morale of enemy troops was made by the 
Psychological Warfare Division of SHAEF. Part of 
this consisted of a monthly statistical survey of 
attitudes among recently captured German soldiers, 
and the main trend conclusions of that poll are 
presented here. The technique was a write-in 
questionnaire of about 20 questions preceded by a 
standardized introductory talk. Five key questions 
were used to measure basic attitudes. Nine samples 
of prisoners between June 1944 and 1945 showed 
that the Wehrmacht troops were loyal to their ideals 
and to Hitler until 2 months before V-E Day despite 
defeats and a loss in expectation of victory.—H. F. 
Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 


3739. Hanfmann, E. Motivations for war time 
service overseas. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 256. 
—Abstract. 


3740. Ichheiser, G. Projection and another form 
of false social perception. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 
1, 258.—Abstract. 


3741. Johnson, W. People in quandaries; the 
semantics of personal adjustment. New York: 
Harper, 1946. Pp. xiv + 532. $3.00.—Social and 
individual problems are approached through a study 
of language structure. It is pointed out that ade- 
quate behavior demands awareness of the fact that 
our words represent abstractions with many details 
omitted. ‘‘The fundamental thesis of this book is 
simply that science, clearly understood, can be used 
from moment to moment in everyday life, and that 
it provides a sound. basis for warmly human and 
efficient living.’’ Concrete applications are pointed 
out, and exercises given. In an appendix, the meth- 
ods used by the author in a series of studies of 
language are outlined.—R. B. Ammons (Denver). 


3742. Kalhorn, J. C. The diagnosis of parent 
behavior. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 251-252.— 
Abstract. 
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3743. Karpinos, B. D. The socio-economic and 
employment status of urban youth in the United 
States, 1935-36. Publi. Hlth Bull., Wash., 1941, 
No. 273. Pp. 58. 

3744. Kinder, E. F. Individuality of social ad- 
justments in young chimpanzees. Amer. Psychol- 
ogist, 1946, 1, 276.—Abstract. 

3745. Kornhauser, A. Are public opinion polls 
fair to organized labor? Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 
1, 289.—Abstract. 

3746. Langner, H. P., & Foster, S. A clinic’s 
experience with the problems of the serviceman’s 
wife. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1946, 16, 227-—243.— 
The case-history material here presented indicates 
that the adjustment problems of the serviceman’s 
wife are mostly related to the personality develop- 
ment achieved by the individual and her character- 
istic way of handling her life experiences generally, 
although often the occasion upon which she sought 
psychiatric help was precipitated by the husband’s 
absence. A plea is made to community workers for 
a greater awareness of and attention to the need of 
the woman whose husband is in the armed forces, as 
another opportunity for preventive mental hygiene. 
—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

3747. Ledgerwood, R. Scaling the meaning of 
words. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 256.—Abstract. 

3748. Lentz, T. F. Attitude of world citizenship. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 257.—Abstract. 


3749. Minkowski, E. Le langage et le vécu. 
(Language and past experience.) Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1946, 5, 14-25.—The general 
position of existentialism in current psychology is 
discussed. It is pointed out that divergences in 
point of view are healthy for psychiatry. The 
possibility of attack on many problems through the 
analysis of language is proposed, and some analysis 
is actually undertaken.—R. B. Ammons (Denver). 


3750. Mintz, A. A re-examination of correlations 
between lynchings and economic indices. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1946, 41, 154-160.—Several 
faults are found“in the Hovland and Sears analysis 
of lynchings (see 14: 4177). The curves of Negro 
lynchings and of cotton values are not rectilinear, 
and the tetrachoric correlation of — .72 between 
deviations from the trends was distorted. Using 
trends which more closely fit the data, the product- 
moment correlation is .014. Deviations from the 
Ayres index trend correlate — .34 with deviations 
from the lynching trend (as compared with the tetra- 
choric r of — .65). The low correlation between 
economic frustration and aggression agrees with 
studies of British crime rates —C. M. Harsh (Ne- 
braska). 

3751. Mowrer, O. H., & Dollard, J. A method of 
measuring tension in written documents. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 240—241.—Abstract. 

3752. Nardi, N. Studies in Jewish home en- 
vironment. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 258.— 
Abstract. 
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3753. Nettler, G. The relationship between 
attitude and information concerning the Japanese in 
America. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1946, 11, 177-191.— 
With the Japanese in America as a reference, this in- 
vestigation ‘‘seeks to discover the extent to which 
agreement in factual knowledge will cause people to 
agree in attitude.” The 24-item equal-i scale used 
in this study as the principal measure of attitude 
towards the Japanese in America (the “J-A”’ scale) 
was validated on known groups. One test of informa- 
tion included 28 items of specific information about 
the Japanesein America. A second test of information 
included 16 items measuring knowledge about race 
and race differences. Tests were given to a variety 
of student and citizen groups. Within each group 
the relationships between favorable attitude and 
amount of information were positive but low. Con- 
trary to the Reckless-Bringen hypothesis, the cor- 
relations seem to increase with unfavorableness of 
attitude. Coefficients of correlation between scholar- 
ship grades and favorable attitude were + 0.31, 
tending to support the Likert-Murphy “‘liberalism- 
bookishness” hypothesis. But no association was 
found between number of anthropology and sociology 
courses and attitude. “In conclusion, the low 
relationships reported by this investigation, when 
viewed in company with the empirically demon- 
strated effectiveness of . . . non-rational motivants 
of attitudes . . . , should make it apparent to the 
American educator and social meliorist . . . that 
the academic ideology of fact ‘freeing’ belief is only 
partially true.”"—V. Nowlis (Iowa). 

3754. Odmark, M.S. The use of transference in 
case work treatment. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1946, 
16, 282—296.—By failure to recognize the importance 
of utilizing the client’s relationship to the worker 
to help the client grow up emotionally, many social 
workers are throwing away one of the strongest 
treatment tools at their disposal. Case material is 
presented to show how transference can be used in 
treatment. The feeling of acceptance which the 
client gains from the worker is so important that the 
kind of intellectual interpretation he receives is 

~secondary by comparison.—R. E£. Perl (New York 
City). 

3755. Pearse, I. H., & Crocker, L.H. The Peck- 
ham experiment; a study in the living structure of 
society. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1945. 
Pp. 333. $3.50.—In modern society, specialized 
agencies and sciences (including psychology) tend 
not to come into contact with their human material 
until “disease” has set in; hence they can only 
practice a remedial therapy and develop an under- 
standing of pathology. A scientific understanding, 
as well as a cultivation of health in a broad biosocial 
sense, requires a co-operative social relation between 
the human biologist (as “‘cultivator’’) and the whole 
family, which is the fundamental biosocial unit of 
society, throughout its whole life cycle, in a com- 
munity setting. The Pioneer Health Center, in 
Peckham, South London (a middle-class area), is a 
family-social-recreation center, so designed and 
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staffed as to be also a biological and sociological 
laboratory. Periodic health overhauls of the whole 
family and continuous observation of their spon- 
taneous activities provide a cumulative body of 
knowledge for family consultation and guidance, as 
well as a matrix for specialized studies of a bio- 
chemical, medical, psychological, sociological, and 
educational nature. In this book, the third of four, 
a concrete account of the activities, some of the main 
findings, viewpoints and leads for research, as well 
as descriptions of physical equipment, staff, and 
costs are given.— R. F. Bales (Harvard). 

3756. Raley, A. L. A psychometric study of 
humor. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 265.—Ab- 
stract. 

3757. Reiwald, P. Zur Psychologie der Massen- 
aggression. (Towards a psychology of mass ag- 
gression.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1945, 4, 
102—-109.—-Aggression is a necessary fundamental 
drive of the individual. Work has two ends, earning 
and the discharge of libidinal and aggressive energies. 
The foundation for the regression found in mass 
phenomena is laid in early childhood, when a clear 
distinction between self and environment has not 
yet been made. In the crowd situation, the indi- 
vidual forgets the more recently acquired personality 
characteristics of consciousness and identifies com- 
pletely. The leader seems to make possible more 
direct satisfaction of original unfettered drives.— 
R. B. Ammons (Denver). 

3758. Robinson, D., & Rohde, S. Two experi- 
ments with an anti-Semitism poll. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1946, 41, 136-144.—An extensive poll in 
New York City, with four groups of interviewers, 
showed that anti-Semitic views tend to be withheld 
from interviewers of Jewish appearance or name. 
Lower educational and economic groups were more 
influenced by the appearance of the interviewer. In- 
direct questions reveal less anti-Semitism. It is 
possible that the lower classes show more anti- 
Semitism when directly questioned because of a 
tendency to agree with stereotyped anti-Jewish 
statements.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 

3759. Saenger, G., & Shulman, H. Socio- 
economic determinants of relations between differ- 
ent racial and religious groups in a high delinquency 
area. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 290.—Abstract. 

3760. Schneider, D. M. The culture of the Army 
clerk. Psychiatry, 1946, 9, 123-129.—M. H. Erick- 
son (Wayne County Gen. Hosp. & Infirm.). 

3761. Scott, J. P. Dominance reaction in a small 
flock of goats. Anat. Rec., 1946, 94, 380.—Abstract. 

3762. Simmons, L. W. Attitudes toward aging 
and the aged: primitive societies. J. Gerontology, 
1946, 1, 72-95.—Civilization has created as well as 
solved problems of old age. Among primitive so- 
cieties there are varieties of adjustments to the need 
for security of the aged depending mainly on the 
contributions which old people can make or the 
rights which they can command. Aged individuals 
have received or achieved their greatest fulfillment 
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through adjustments to the domestic organization, 
economic system, government, magic and religion, 
and the learned or skilled professions. Some degree 
of prestige for old people seems all but universal, and 
opportunities for gaining prestige even through 
death exist in some societies. The naturalness of 
death is commonly denied, and many devices are 
tried to extend life. Neglect and abandonment of the 
very old are fairly frequent and not necessarily dis- 
respectful. Attitudes in primitive and civilized 
societies suggest that modern civilization has added 
more years to life but may have left less life in the 
years.— R. W. Beebe (Washington, D. C.). 

3763. Strunk, M. [Comp.] The quarter’s polls. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1946, 10, 104-139.—This section 
contains a compilation, topically arranged, of poll 
results released by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion, the Australian Public Opinion Polls, the 
British Institute of Public Opinion, the Canadian 
Institute of Public Opinion, the Danish Gallup Poll, 
Fortune, the French Institute of Public Opinion, the 
National Opinion Research Center, and the Swedish 
Gallup Poll, from January 1 to April 1, 1946, except 
in a few cases where, for special reasons, earlier polls 
have been included—H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, 
Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 

3764. Tuttle, H. S. Conditioning attitudes: a re- 
interpretation of data. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
262.—Abstract. 

3765. Wilsnack, W. H. Handling resistance in 
social case work. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1946, 16, 
297-—311.—This report is concerned with the practice 
and psychology of dealing with resistance. It as- 
sumes a case-work philosophy that the worker must 
at times be his “brother’s keeper,” initiating dis- 
cussion of difficulties which the client is afraid to 
express. Material is drawn from the Children’s 
Protective Society of San Francisco, an agency whose 
function was offering case-work services to families 
in which children were reported abused or neglected. 
Since the agency had no legal authority, it had to 
rely on its capacity to create good will in order to 
fulfill its function.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

3766. Zilboorg, G. Paradoxes of transition from 
war to peace. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 245.— 
Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 3385, 3418, 3431, 3565, 3604, 
3645, 3647, 3662, 3683, 3691, 3693, 3696, 3704, 
3717, 3718, 3719, 3890, 3909, 3944, 3954. ] 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


3767. Berro, R. Los factores constitucionales y 
sociales de la delincuencia infantil. (Constitutional 
and social factors in juvenile delinquency.) Pediat. 
Amer., Méx., 1945, 3, 723-730.—Juvenile delin- 
quency is due to constitutional and environmental 
factors. Environmental factors, such as family dis- 
organization, moral and material inconveniences, bad 
example, and drugs, offer the possibility of correction 
and prevention. However, a grand scale correction 
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and prevention of these causes of juvenile delin- 
quency should rest with the State and not with 
private individuals or organizations.— F. C. Sumner 
(Howard). 

3768. Donohue, J. K. Nihon no tsumi to batsu. 
(Japanese crime and punishment.) Probation, 1946, 
24, 97-102; 118-121.—A description is given of the 
juvenile law, policy, and operations of the Japanese 
juvenile court.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

3769. Gemelli, A. Recherches sur le “délinquant 
par tendance” dans le code pénal italien. (Studies 
on the “tendential criminal’ in the Italian penal 
code.) Contr. Lab. Psicol., Milano, 1940, 8, 369-393. 
—On the basis of studies employing intelligence 
tests, the author concludes that a natural tendency 
to crime cannot be demonstrated as inherent in the 
psychical structure of the criminals examined by 
him. At the same time, the Italian government is 
probably justified from a practical point of view in 
employing the concept of “‘tendential criminal’’ for 
purposes of protecting society and re-educating 
criminals where this is possible—M. Stuparich 
(Rome). 

3770. Meyers, A. F., Sugar, C., & Apfelberg, B. 
Men who kill women. Partl. J. clin. Psychopath. 
Psychother., 1946, 7, 441-472.—The personal histories 
of 14 men who had murdered women were reviewed 
and compared. It was possible to group them 
according to three categories: character neurotics, 
involutionals, or psychotic regressives. Character- 
istics of the first group include histories of long- 
standing personality distortion with typically psy- 
chopathic adjustments and with greatest difficulties 
in their relationships to women. Six of the murderers 
fell into this group, showing further characteristics of 
extremes in affective reactiveness, histrionic produc- 
tions, and freedom from convincing guilt and re- 
morse. Four histories are given in detail, with 
discussion of the dynamic evolution and significance 
of the individual murders.—R. C. Moore (Carnegie 
Inst. Tech.). 


[See also abstracts 3528, 3596, 3615, 3759, 3897. ] 
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3771. Alexander, L. S. Employment counseling 
program of the United States Employment Service. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1946, 2, 123-126—The article 
describes the function of the USES, the type of 
counseling it provides, the information gathered by 
the agency to make such counseling more effective, 
the method of training counselors in the agency, and 
the relation of the USES to other community agen- 
cies.— L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington). 

3772. Anderson, R. G. A comparative study of 
test scores and supervisors’ efficiency ratings of 
machinists. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 243.— 
Abstract. 

3773. Beers, F. S. Improving measurement in 
personnel work. Publ. Person. Rev., 1946, 7, 81-85. 
—The writer describes the history and philosophy of 
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personnel testing, the trends and problems of testing 
in general, and testing for public service agencies 
specifically —H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & 
Harrison, Inc.). 

3774. Black, J. W. The relation between loud- 
ness of voice and the intelligibility of airplane inter- 
phone communication. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., 
No. 12021.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Com- 
merce, 1946. Pp. 7. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photo- 
stat.—This memorandum report, based on OSRD 
Report 3313 (Publ. Bd., No. 12022) by J. F. Curtis 
(see 20: 3783), gives results of experiments with 
various voice levels. For intelligibility alone, a high 
degree of loudness was found desirable-—(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

3775. Black, J. W. Final report in summary of 
work on voice communication. (OSRD, 1945; 
Publ. Bd., No. 12051.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 83. $1.00, microfilm; 
$6.00, photostat—This report reviews the research 
activities of the Psychology Corporation for the 
Applied Psychology Panel, NDRC Project SC-67, 
from August, 1943, to its termination in August, 
1945. Coincidentally, it includes an account of 
voice communication training in Army Air Forces 
and the justification for the contents and methods 
used in that training program. Voice communica- 
tion over interphone is used extensively in the in- 
struction of aircrew specialists in flight and is the 
means by which these specialists later communicate 
in bombers to achieve teamwork or to report mishaps 
affecting equipment or personnel. Over radio, voice 
communication is used to direct planes, in formation 
or singly. It is the fastest means of communication, 
but it is subject to error or delay through misunder- 
standing and may fail altogether because of in- 
operative equipment or electrical interference. The 
researches that were conducted and courses that 
were devised were wholly related to AAF communica- 
tion equipment and airplane noise conditions of the 
period. Interfering noise, from the microphone 
pickup or electrical interference, necessitated train- 
ing that pointed toward highly favorable signal-to- 
noise ratios and high signal levels. Indications are 
that these aspects of communication are transitional, 
and, either with reduction in noise at the speaker 
stations or limiting the noise pickup of microphones, 
will become less important in future voice communi- 
cation training—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. 
Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


3776. Bransford, T. L., & Adkins, D. C. Selec- 
tion test validation in the Federal Civil Service. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 285.—Abstract. 


3777. Bransford, T. L., Adkins, D. C., & Mandell, 
M. M. A study of the validity of written tests for 
administrative personnel. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 
1, 279.—Abstract. 


3778. Carter, L. F., & Dudek, F. J. The use of 
psychological techniques in measuring and critically 
analyzing navigator’s flight performance. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 265—266.—Abstract. 
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3779. Channel, R. C., & Vaughn, C. L. Relation 
of cadets’ pre-flight physical training success to 
their performance as combat Naval aviators. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 293-294.—Abstract. 


3780. Cohen, L. To test or not to test. Personnel 
J., 1946, 25, 72-75.—The introduction of tests for 
helping in the selection and placement of employees 
should be considered if the present methods are 
judged to be unsatisfactory, if there is high labor 
turnover, if there are more applicants than vacancies, 
if it is economically justifiable, if factors needed for 
the job are amenable to measurement, and if the 
program will be supported by both management and 
labor. Intelligence and aptitude tests are considered 
more reliable and valid than personality tests. 
Competent personnel is needed to administer, score, 
and interpret tests, as many testing programs have 
failed because of incompetent administration and 
interpretation of tests—M. B. Mitchell (Klein 
Institute). 

3781. Covner, B. J. Non-directive interviewing 
techniques in vocational counseling. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1946, 1, 250.—Abstract. 


3782. Crawford, M. P., & Dailey, J. T. An 
analysis of elementary pilot performance from in- 
structors’ comments. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
292.—Abstract. 

3783. Curtis, J.F. The relation between loudness 
of voice and the intelligibility of airplane interphone 
communication. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 
12022.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 12. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.— 
The relative intelligibility of four loudness levels of 
voice for transmitting. speech over standard inter- 
phone equipment under conditions of high-noise 
levels was experimentally tested. The four levels 
ranged from a quiet conversational to a shouted 
level. Both the hand-held and throat microphone 
were tested with three combinations of headset and 
earphone cushion. It was found that when using 
either the T-17 or T-30-S microphone for speaking 
over an interphone network, an airplane crew mem- 
ber should talk loudly. Always the third level was 
superior to the two lower ones and frequently even 
the highest was equally good.—(Courtesy Bvbdi. 
scient. indusir. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


3784. Curtis, J. F. Report on training studies in 
voice communication: I. Can intelligibility of voice 
communication be increased by training in voice 
technique? (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 12171.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 23. $0.50, microfilm; $2.00, photostat—An 
investigation was made of the possibility of im- 
proving communication efficiency in the Army Air 
Forces, through training personnel in voice tech- 
nique. Standard communication equipment in use 
in the AAF wasemployed. The tests show that such 
training will produce gains in intelligibility score. 
The most marked improvement was made by those 
who scored lowest on the initial tests—(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 
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3785. Curtis, J. F. gest on training studies in 
voice communication: II. The use of noise in a train- 
ing program. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 12176.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 20. $0.50, microfilm; $2.00, photostat.—Prob- 
ably the most important obstacle to intelligible 
voice communication in military aircraft is the high- 
noise levels in which communication occurs. Thus, 
one of the objectives of training in voice communica- 
tion is to teach techniques that will produce maxi- 
mum intelligibility under noise conditions. This 
report presents data from experimental programs 
utilizing noise factors in training pilots for voice 
communications.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. indusir. 
Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

3786. Curtis, Q. F. Factors associated with 
success of mechanized coal mine workers. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 284-285.—Abstract. 


3787. Dabelstein, D. H. Counseling in the re- 
habilitation service. J. clin. Psychol., 1946, 2, 116- 
122.—The facilities for vocational rehabilitation 
established by Public Law 113 are described. The 
services offered by these facilities are discussed, the 
author emphasizing the opportunities for trained 
psychologists in this field —L. B. Heathers (Univ. 
Washington). 


3788. Damon, A. Anthropological survey of 
Army Air Force cadets. (AAF, Exp. Engng Sect., 
1942; Publ. Bd., No. 6937.) Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 12. $0.50, micro- 
film; $1.00, photostat.—The basic analysis of the 
Anthropological Survey by Harvard University is 
now complete. This comprises frequency and 
percentile distributions, averages and ranges of some 
50 body measurements and qualitative observations 
on 2,901 aviation cadets and 584 gunners. The 
body-size survey and the 3 subsequent facial surveys 
of aviation cadets, Negro R.O.T.C. cadets, and flying 
officers and enlisted men provide a rich store of 
information for any purpose relating to physique 
in Army Air Force flying personnel. Further studies 
are suggested. Appended is a report on size and 
location of the external ear based on anthropological 
surveys by the Aero Medical Research Laboratory 
which tabulates data obtained—(Courtesy Biébdi. 
sctent. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

3789. DuBois, P. H. The prediction of success in 
pilot training. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 266.— 
Abstract. 

3790. Duncan, G. L, & Lund, F. H. The validity 
of health information gained through radio advertis- 
ing. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith phys. Educ., 1945, 
16, 102-105.—Radio advertising was rated on a 
credibility scale by four groups of judges (20 experts, 
10 teachers of health and physical education, 18 
graduate students, and 30 laymen) as follows: (1) 
Graduate students and experts of health regard “as 
false or of doubtful validity” the statements em- 
ployed by radio advertisers in relation to the prod- 
ucts studied. (2) Claims made in connection with 
the products designed to improve digestion and 
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elimination enjoy the greatest acceptance by experts; 
those relating to the care of hair, skin, and teeth, the 
lowest. (3) An inverse relationship exists between 
educational status and acceptance of radio advertis- 
ing as credible. (4) Advertising claims were rated as 
more credible by those of lower socioeconomic status 
than by those in a higher socioeconomic group.— 
J. K. Bare (Brown). 

3791. Ferguson, L. W. The development of an 
adequate method of appraisal. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 279.—Abstract. 

3792. Flanagan, J. C. The experimental evalua- 
tion of a selection procedure. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 267.—Abstract. 

3793. Fletcher, F. M. Step by step vocational 
guidance counseling in contrast to counseling in a 
single interview. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 250. 
—Abstract. 

3794. Geldard, F. A., & Harris, C. W. Selection 
and classification of aircrew by the Japanese. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 205-217.—Methods used by 
the Japanese Army Air Force and Japanese Naval 
Air Force for the selection and classification of 
pilots and other aircrew are described. ‘‘Procedures 
in the two services differed somewhat, but both 
employed batteries of psychological aptitude tests in 
assessing fitness for flight training. Written and 
psychomotor tests were used. In addition, a final 
interview was held. . . . Many of the procedures 
were intentionally subjective, the aim being to 
arrive at an ‘artistic’ judgment in each individual 
case. . . . Description of all test instruments used 
by the Japanese, together with accounts of the 
procedures leading to classification of both aircrew 
and certain categories of ground crew, are given.’’— 
N. R. Bartlett (Johns Hopkins). 

3795. Gemelli, A. Indirizzi e ricerche nello studio 
della patologia dei piloti di aviazione. (Tendencies 
and research in the study of air pilots.) Contr. Lab. 
Psicol., Milane, 1940, 8, 425-459.—The behavior 
consequences of frequent flights at high altitudes and 
velocities are investigated. It is concluded that the 
work of the pilot results in psychophysical deficiency 
as a result of decreased oxygen supply to the nervous 
centers. This in turn is the result of fatigue—M. 
Stuparich (Rome). 

3796. Gemelli, A. La sélection psychotechnique 
des pilotes. (Psychotechnical selection of pilots.) 
Contr. Lab. Psicol., Milano, 1940, 8, 463-483.— 
Because of the number of accidents incurred by 
pilots, the author concludes that the psycho- 
technics of pilot selection is highly inaccurate. New 
methods are described, and the suggestion is offered 
that experimental work in the field should be directed 
by a specialist in aviation medicine—M. Stuparich 
(Rome). 

3797. Gemelli, A. Metodi e criteri per l’utiliz- 
zazione dei mutilati di guerra. (Methods and 
criteria for the utilization of war casualties.) Contr. 
Lab. Psicol., Milano, 1944, 12, 61-65.—The govern- 
ment has a twofold responsibility to disabled veter- 
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ans. It must (1) evaluate residual abilities and offer 
them vocational possibilities which consider the 
individual disability and (2) re-educate the veterans 
to handle their new jobs and to make adequate 
psychological adjustments.— M. Stuparich (Rome). 


3798. Grether, W.F. Criteria of anoxia tolerance: 
I. Development of psychological tests for use in the 
altitude chamber. (AAF, Sch. Aviat. Med., 1942; 
Publ. Bd., No. 15512.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 35. $0.50, microfilm; 
$3.00, photostat.—The purpose of this project was 
to develop a battery of psychological tests that 
could be successfully administered in the altitude 
chamber. Two groups of tests were selected, the 
first group consisting of three so-called paper and 
pencil tests, measuring primarily intellectual per- 
formance, and the second group consisting of three 
apparatus tests, measuring psychomotor perform- 
ance. Appendices contain copies of tests and tables 
presenting scores. Photographs show test and 
control units.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


3799. Haagen, C. H. Intelligibility measure- 
ment: twelve word tests. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., 
No. 12030.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Com- 
merce, 1946. Pp. 24. $0.50, microfilm; $2.00, 
photostat.—The report gives a number of 12-word 
groups to be used as tests for ability to speak in noise. 
Instructions are given for administering the tests, as 
well as statistical considerations in regard to their 
reliability—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

3800. Haagen,C.H. Intelligibility measurement: 
twenty-four word multiple-choice tests. (OSRD, 
1945; Publ. Bd., No. 12050.) Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 33. $0.50, micro- 
film; $3.00, photostat—Twenty-four equivalent 
multiple-choice type intelligibility tests have been 
prepared for use in Army Air Forces programs, 
designed to measure the intelligibility of students 
using interphone equipment in environments of air- 
plane-type noise. The tests discriminate between 
untrained and trained speakers and measure reli- 
ability as indicated by split-half correlations, cor- 
rected for length of about .80. These tests and the 
write-down tests are equally difficult. Correlation of 
scores from the two types of test is as great as test- 
retest scores on tests of either type. Samples of the 
test are appended.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. 
Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

3801. Haagen, C. H. Intelligibility measurement: 
techniques and procedures used by the Voice Com- 
munication Laboratory. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., 
No. 12169.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Com- 
merce, 1946. Pp. 21. $0.50, microfilm; $2.00, 
photostat.—The results are given of tests of speaker 
intelligibility while talking a few minutes over an 
interphone system in a loud masking noise compar- 
able to that created by some military aircraft in 
flight. Lists of words spoken by two groups of 8 to 
10 men were used which provided fairly reliable 
individual scores. The test is described in full, and 
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word lists are included.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. in- 
dustr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


3802. Harrell, T. W. Army Classification Test 
results for Air Forces specialists. Amer. Psychol- 
ogist, 1946, 1, 292—293.—Abstract. 


3803. Henneman, R. H. Proficiency measures 
for fighter pilots at the operational level of training 
in the Army Air Forces. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 
1, 293.—Abstract. 

3804. Hibbitt, G. W., & Mallory, L. A. Experi- 
mental investigation of a course for telephone talk- 
ers. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 12168.) Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 13. 
$0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—This report 
refers to the improvements in intelligibility over 
sound-powered telephones of telephone talkers 
achieved by a 3-hour course. Training methods and 
material used are substantially as outlined in Supple- 
ment to Fleet Telephone Talkers’ Manual. I.— 
(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 

3805. Humes, J. F. Favorable effects of super- 
visory training conferences in a dairy products com- 
pany. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 243.—Abstract. 


3806. Keislar, E. R. The selectometer, a classi- 
fication guide. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 
12162.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 57. $1.00, microfilm; $4.00, photostat.— 
To meet the classification-center problem of match- 
ing men and jobs in order to provide the best assign- 
ment of men to various positions, an optical selecto- 
meter was designed and was applied at the Advance 
Classification Unit, Precommissioning Training Cen- 
ter, Treasure Island, to.the recommendation of men 
for DD gun stations. While this optical design has 
been in use for several months at Treasure Island and 
is the principal source of data in the present report, 
an all-electrical selectometer and a punched card 
method have also been devised. Each of the three 
methods of classification is discussed in detail, giving 
description, method of operation, results and evalua- 
tion of results.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

3807. Kristensen, H. K. On the relation between 
the hearing of weavers and the body type. Acta oto- 
laryng., Stockh., 1946, 34, 82-94.—There is no con- 
vincing evidence that auditory impairments in this 
occupational group is related to body type.—E. G. 
Wever (Princeton). 


3808. Kuhn, H. S. Progress in industrial oph- 
thalmology. J. Indiana med. Ass., 1946, 39, 221-223. 
—Responsibility with reference to the eyes of in- 
dustrial employees has changed since and during the 
war. Now there isa need for more information about 
eyes and their capacity to fulfill the demands of 
particular jobs. Through the war years, much 
scientific work has been done on visual problems in- 
cluding work in dark adaptation, color perception, 
the training of acuity as a cerebral process, and so on. 
Categories now included in industrial ophthalmology 
are: (1) proper first-aid procedures in injuries; (2) 
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revised surgical care of injuries and burns; (3) knowl- 
edge of visual capacities as they are related to job 
demands, which includes (a) mass-testing techniques 
and the utilization of records for new fact-finding 
purposes, (b) job analyses from the standpoint of 
eyes and placement, (c) refraction for work distance, 
(d) orthoptic training for individuals with marked 
phorias who must do close work, and (e) solving 
visual ‘‘bottlenecks’”’ in production and inspection 
departments.—W. W. Morris (Michigan). 

3809. Kurtz, A. K., & Seashore, H. The code re- 
ceiving tests. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 12024.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 3. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—This 
report discusses development and use of tests in 
Instructor's Manual for the Code Receiving Tests, 
by A. K. Kurtz. By means of this series, any code 
student of less than highly expert attainment may 
have his speed of reception determined to the nearest 
tenth of a group per minute. Curves of progress for 
students in typical schools permit evaluation of 
individual scores.—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. industr. 
Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

3810. Kurtz, A. K., & others. The experimental 
edition of code receiving tests. (OSRD, 1943; 
Publ. Bd., No. 12139.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 13. $0.50, microfilm; 


$1.00, photostat.—Tests have been designed to 
measure the basic ability of the radio code operator; 
they are not intended to cover other abilities re- 
quired. The tests consist of 5-letter mixed code 
groups in which all 36 characters appear with equal 
frequency. The material, including directions, has 
been placed on phonograph records to insure uni- 


formity of presentation and accurate control of 
A special answer sheet has been prepared.— 
S. Dep. 


speed. 
(Courtesy Bibi. sctent. indusir., Rep., U. 
Commerce). 

3811. Lanier, L. H. The selection and training of 
night lookouts. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 
15809.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 23. $0.50, microfilm; $2.00, photostat.— 
The training device described in this report was 
developed primarily in response to the need for a 
portable unit suited to use aboard ship in the training 
of night lookouts. Two models are described. One 
is for use with groups of sixteen men in a room which 
can be completely darkened, while the other is to be 
used by one or two men.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. 
industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

3812. Larsen, B. Investigations of noise in cer- 
tain factories. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1946, 34, 
71-77.—Data are given on analyses of noises made 
by various means, such as riveting, chiseling, and 
hammering.—E£. G. Wever (Princeton). 

3813. Levin, M. M. An analysis of men entering 
the DD Pool, Precommissioning Training Center, 
Treasure Island, May 29—July 29, 1944. (OSRD, 
1944; Publ. Bd., No. 12174.) Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 14. .50, micro- 
film; $1.00, photostat-—-The Destroyer Pool at 
Treasure Island is used for assigning men to fill the 
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balance crews for newly commissioned destroyers on 
the Pacific Coast. An analysis was made of 1,122 
men entering this pool during a 2-month period to 
determine the distributions of various personal char- 
acteristics deemed related to proficiency in gun 
station performance. Distributions and statistics 
were obtained for the following characteristics: (1) 
Navy Basic Test Battery scores; (2) Personal In- 
ventory; (3) age, build, height, weight, and vision; 
(4) education; (5) over-all evaluation and leadership 
evaluation; and (6) general sea experience aboard 
destroyers.—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

3814. Lindsley, D. B. Vision as related to pro- 
ficiency in oscilloscope operation. (OSRD, 1944; 
Publ. Bd., No. 12020.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 11. $0.50, microfilm; 
$1.00, photostat.—The vision of 73 short-term and 
84 long-term radar operators was tested with the 
Bausch and Lomb Ortho-Rater. Ratings of operator 
efficiency were also obtained. A study was made of 
the relationship between the ratings and the visual 
measures. Recommendations are given as to mini- 
mum visual standards for radar operators.—(Cour- 
tesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce.) 


3815. Lytle, C. W. Job evaluation methods. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1946. Pp. xiv + 329. 
$6.00.—‘“In this book is offered a totally new 
analytic method of approaching job evaluation. . . 
Instead of presenting all leading plans as isolated 
plans . . . the procedure here has been to separate 
the whole of job analysis and evaluation into func- 
tional steps. . . . This makes it possible to compare 
and select methods, techniques, characteristics, 
measuring scales, etc. to fit any given set of condi- 
tions.” There is also a brief discussion of merit 
rating of individuals insofar as it relates to job 
evaluation. In two appendices, questions of equal 
pay for women and government regulations on wages 
and salaries (through 1945) are discussed. The 
author recommends the book for use in senior and 
graduate courses of engineering and of commerce 
“particularly in those where attention nowadays is 
given to the activities growing out of the broad field 
of industrial and personnel relations.’"—R. ‘Lassner 
(Minn. State Training School). 


3816. Mallory, L. A., & Temple, W. J. Final re- 
port in summary of work on the selection and train- 
ing of telephone talkers. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., 
No. 12164.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Com- 
merce, 1946. Pp. 38. $0.50, microfilm; $3.00, 
photostat.—Project N-109(1) was organized early 
in 1943 to develop tests, devices, and methods for 
the selection and training of personnel for speech 
communication over battle telephone equipment. 
Principal contributions of the project may be sum- 
marized as follows: (a) development of a speech 
interview for the selection of telephone talkers which 
has been adopted as standard Navy classification 
and selection procedure; (b) development of methods 
and materials for telephone talker instruction result- 
ing in U. S. Fleet Telephone Talkers’ Manual, with 
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supplement, and a series of talker training records; 
(c) development of a voice communications program 
for the Submarine Service, resulting in the Sub- 
marine Telephone Talker’s Manual, Standard Sub- 
marine Phraseology, Ship’s Organization—chapter 
on voice communications; Instructor’s Handbook 
for Basic Course in Voice Communication; a training 
record, and classroom training equipment adopted as 
standard talker training texts, methods, and ma- 
terials throughout the Submarine Service; and (d) 
a service program for Operational Training Com- 
mand, Pacific. A complete list of project reports, 
memoranda, and publications are given.—(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

3817. Mann, J. Analysis of 1009 consecutive 
accidents at one Ordnance depot. Indusir. Med., 
1944, 13, 368-374.—Consecutive visits to First Aid 
between July 19, 1943, and November 7, 1943, were 
analyzed by day, hour, month, department, type of 
accident, sex, and age. Men accounted for 59% of 
the original visits and 70% of the revisits when the 
figured were corrected for the number of each sex 
employed. Among the men there was a direct rela- 
tionship to age (a positive correlation), but this was 
not true for the women. Most accidents occurred in 
the middle of the week, on the day shift, and espe- 
cially in the late morning and midafternoon.—H. F. 
Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 


3818. Mason, H. M. Studies of voice factors af- 
fecting the intelligibility of voice communication in 
noise: II. Pitch, (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 
12031.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 19. $0.50, microfilm; $2.00, photostat. 
—These experiments were conducted to determine 
how pitch should be treated in AAF voice training 
programs. No relationship was found between pitch 
and intelligibility, either among different people or 
among various pitches one person might use. Over 
the interphone, pitch of voice is shown to be directly 
related to loudness and to the presence of noise. An 
optical method for determining fundamental pitch 
is described.—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


3819. Mason, H. M. Phonetic characteristics re- 
lated to intelligibility of words in noise: Sounds 
correctly understood in misunderstood words. 
(OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 12032.) Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 21. $0.50, 
microfilm; $2.00, photostat.—Analyses of mistakes 
made in word intelligibility tests over the T-17 
microphone indicate that airplane noise affects per- 
ception of some speech sounds more than others. 
Values given sounds based on the percentage of the 
time they are correctly interpreted, even when the 
word as a whole is missed, form the basis for a method 
of estimating the relative intelligibility of words in 
aircraft-type noise. Analyses showing the substitu- 
tion tendencies among vowels in one-syllable words 
spoken in noise are presented. Available methods 
for selecting words of high intelligibility are dis- 
cussed.—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. 
Dep. Commerce). 
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3820. Mason, H. M. Phonetic characteristics of 
words as related to their intelligibility in aircraft-type 
noise. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 12160.) Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 30. 
$0.50, microfilm; $2.00, photostat.—Intelligibility 
scores were given 898 common one- and two-syllable 
words by having them read to panels of AAF 
student pilots by their classmates over airplane 
interphone equipment. Speakers and listeners were 
surrounded by simulated airplane noise. Words of 
two syllables were found to be more intelligible on the 
average, than words of one syllable. The findings 
suggest that the degree to which the sounds are 
changed during their production, as in diphthongs 
or vowels in syllables where the lips are moving out- 
ward and back, is an important phonetic factor 
governing the intelligibility of words in aircraft-type 
noise. Recommendations for selecting highly in- 
telligible words were made.—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. 
industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


3821. Mason, H. M., & others. Training studies 
in voice communication: Panel. (OSRD, 1945; 
Publ. Bd., No. 12156.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 17. $0.50, microfilm; 
$2.00, photostat.—Four experiments, in conjunction 
with the AAF ground school course in voice com- 
munication, were designed to investigate effects of 
training in pronunciation or articulation. Results 
indicate that training to pronounce accurately and 
clearly produces increased intelligibility. Instruc- 
tion to stress final consonants resulted in increased 
intelligibility when the T-17 (hand-held) microphone 
was used, but not when T-30 (throat) or ANB-M-C1 
(mask) microphones were used. No gains in intelli- 
gibility were shown as a result of instruction to 
stress sibilant sounds. Training for one hour in clear 
pronunciation affected a subsequent intelligibility 
test, not only in the scores obtained by the speakers, 
but in the degree to which words were articulated, as 
determined by judges who heard phonograph record- 
ings of tests given before and after training. Loud- 
ness of speech signal was not changed by this train- 
ing—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. indusir. Rep., U. S. 
Dep. Commerce). 


3822. Mason, H. M., & others. Indoctrination 
for voice communication at altitude. (OSRD, 1945; 
Publ. Bd., No. 12159.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 39. $0.50, microfilm; 
$3.00, photostat.—Experiments were conducted in 
altitude chambers at the AAF School of Aviation 
Medicine, Randolph Field, Texas, to determine 
suitable methods for indoctrinating aircrewmen in 
voice communication at altitude. Experiments and 
observations indicate that a brief program of in- 
doctrination stressing loud, slow, clear speech, if 
given at altitude pressure in aircraft-type noise, 
produces improvement in intelligibility. Attempts 
to ascertain the feasibility of communication indoc- 
trination under altitude pressure conditions in cold 
temperature were handicapped by equipment failure. 
Special maintenance procedures were worked out to 
prevent such failures. A course for indoctrination in 
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voice communication problems at altitude is pre- 
sented. Voice communication equipment for alti- 
tude chambers is described, aad instructions are 
given for its installation and special maintenance.— 
(Courtesy Bibl. sctent. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 

3823. Miller, D. R. Final report in summary of 
work on the selection of L. C. V. P. coxswains. 
(OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 12029.) Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 12. $0.50, 
microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—Men were rated on a 
specially developed scale of boat-handling ability, 
and results of these ratings were correlated with re- 
sults of various mechanical tests. Of these me- 
chanical tests, a hand dynamometer test and a peg- 
board test were finally recommended for use by the 
Navy in selection of L. C. V. P. coxswain trainees.— 
(Courtesy Bibi. scient. indusir. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 

3824. Miller, D. R. Selection of L. C. V. P. cox- 
swains. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 15816.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 4. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—The 
object of this part of the study was to measure the 
reliability of the 6 apparatus tests which, with the 


Navy Basic Battery, constitute the preliminary 
battery for selection of L. C. V. P. coxswains. - It is 
recommended that the hand dynamometer, two 


forms of the pegboard, and the Two-Hand Co- 
ordinator, because of their ease of administration and 
adequate coefficients of reliability, be considered for 
other selection studies.—(Courtesy Bibl. sctent. in- 
dustr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

3825. Miller, D. R. Selection of L. C. V. P. cox- 
swains. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 15817.) 
Washington, D. C.: U.S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 
6. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photostat—The objec- 
tives of this part of the study were to select a battery 
of tests for the selection of L. C. V. P. coxswains and 
to develop information concerning the comparative 
validity of the one-observation versus the two- 
observation criterion. To this end, the Wherry- 
Doolittle test selection method was used to measure 
the extent to which the tests in the preliminary 
battery contributed to the maximum shrunken 
multiple correlations with both the one-observation 
and the two-observation criteria. The criteria con- 
sisted of scores on scale check lists which were filled 
out by enlisted instructors after observing coxswain 
trainees during boat operations——(Courtesy Bibi. 
scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


3826. Muench, G. A., & Rogers, C. R. Counsel- 
ing of emotional blocking in an aviator. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1946, 41, 207-215.—This is a case 
report of counseling which revealed the cause of 
emotional blocking of a failing pilot trainee and en- 
abled him to cope with the repressed and displaced 
father-hatred. Although “washed out” soon after 
counseling started, the boy has adjusted as an 
aviation machinist’s mate and is now more likely to 
succeed as a pilot when he gets another chance.— 
C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 
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3827. Newman, E. B. The problem of voice 
communication in extremely high ambient noise. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 276.—Abstract. 

3828. Niceforo, A. Ordinamento scientifico del 
lavoro. Studi in memoria di Bernardino Scorza. 
(Scientific arrangement of work. Studies in memory 
of Bernardino Scorza.) Rome: Soc. Ed. del “Foro 
Italiano,” 1940. Pp. 54.—The terminology, defini- 
tions, and methods employed in arranging work 
conditions scientifically are discussed. The im- 
portance of the statistical approach is emphasized.— 
M. Stuparich (Rome). 

3829. Pallister, H. Psychological testing in rela- 
tion to employee counseling. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1946, 6, 111-125.—The application that could be 
made of testing programs in employee counseling is 
described. The description has special reference to 
its application in counseling work of the Federal 
Government, although the author believes that 
application could be made elsewhere.—S. Wapner 
(Rochester). 

3830. Pockrass, J. H. Civilian service ratings in 
the Army Air Forces. Pubi. Person. Rev., 1946, 7, 
86-94.—In 1941, the AAF promulgated an efficiency 
rating system for ungraded civilian employees. A 
form was developed based largely upon the Alabama 
State Personnel Department form which has the 
feature of serving as a basis for a discussion between 
the rating supervisor and the rated employee (see 17: 
3940). The writer describes the experiences and 
statistical results with this AAF form. Although a 
normal! distribution of ratings should not be expected 
for employees who have been selected on the basis of 
training and experience standards plus examinations, 
successive periodic ratings showed a progressively 
greater deviation from normal. The ironical con- 
clusion is drawn that “honest ratings may be ob- 
tained if the results of such ratings are not used to 
affect an employee’s status in any way.” Ratings 
can be useful if standards of performance are devel- 
oped, supervisors are willing and able to discuss 
ratings with the employees, and management can 
motivate raters to give honest ratings based on ob- 
servable performance.—H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, 
Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 

3831. Ponzo, M. Il “posto di lavoro adatto” ai 
mutilati di guerra. (The ‘“‘proper place of work’”’ for 
the war injured.) Mercurio, Roma, 1945, 2, No. 6. 
Pp. 10.—In the vocational counseling of disabled war 
veterans, the first step is sound vocational guidance. 
In addition, special training schools may need to be 
set up for these men by the industry which will 
eventually employ them.— M. Stuparich (Rome). 

3832. Prentice, W.C.H. The selection and train- 
ing of night lookouts. Report No. 2: A study of the 
performance of night lookouts aboard ship. (OSRD, 
1944; Publ. Bd., No. 15810.) Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 39. .50, micro- 
film; $3.00, photostat.—This report presents the 
findings of a preliminary study made aboard a light 
cruiser of the U. S. Navy while she was serving as a 
convoy-escort. A method of testing and measuring 
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the performance of night lookouts on watch was 
devised and is presented in detail. It consisted, 
briefly, in holding lookout drills during which each 
man reported the most distant ship he could see in 
the formation. Subsequently each report was re- 
duced to a common unit to make it comparable with 
the others. Analysis was made of the consistency of 
lookouts, the ability of the average lookout, the 
difference between the best and the poorest lookouts, 
and the relation between lookout performance and 
the Radium Plaque Adaptometer scores.—(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


3833. Psychological Corporation. The relative 
intelligibility of typical methods of holding the T-17 
microphone for communication in noise. (OSRD, 
1944; Publ. Bd., No. 12018.) Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 10. $0.50, micro- 
film; $1.00, photostat.—Six microphone positions, 
typical of those used by experienced AAF pilots and 
pilot instructors, were tested with the T-17 hand- 
held microphone. Each of 16 aviation cadet speakers 
read a test of 24 words to panels of from 18 to 22 
aviation cadet listeners. The listeners were equipped 
with HS-23 headsets connected in parallel across the 
output of a BC-347-C interphone amplifier. All 
listening and speaking took place in an ambient 
noise, simulating that of an airplane in flight, of ap- 
proximately 110 db average level. The following 
data were obtained on each microphone position: 
intelligibility score, noise pickup of microphone, 
intensity of speech in earphone circuit, and speech- 
to-noise ratio in earphone circuit. Graphs and tables 
are included.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


3834. Psychological Corporation. Information re- 
garding an analysis of recordings made from the 
telephone circuits on board a battleship and a de- 
stroyer; (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 12023.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 
6. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—An analysis 
was made of recordings made over telephone circuits 
on board a battleship during maneuvers and in gun 
practice, and of those made on a destroyer during a 
shakedown cruise, to see wherein telephone talkers 
differed in their communications from ‘Standard 
Practice and Standard Commands” as recommended 
in Ship’s Battle Bell and The Fleet Telephone Talkers’ 


Manual.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 
3835. Psychological Corporation. A study in 


training classification petty officers to select tele- 
phone talkers. (OSRD, 1943; Publ. Bd., No. 
12025.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 13. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.— 
The purpose of this investigation was to study the 
feasibility of the routine training of classification 
interviewers to administer the Speech Interview for 
telephone talkers and so make the system generally 
useful throughout several naval training centers. 
Class judgments were made evaluating 12 recorded 
speech interviews.—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. indusir. 
Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 
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3836. Psychological Corporation. Instructor’s 
manual for the code receiving tests. (OSRD, 1943; 
Publ. Bd., No. 12027.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 41. $0.50, microfilm; 
$3.00, photostat.—These tests are intended to meas- 
ure the ability of a radio code student to receive the 
international Morse code without interference. The 
series is recorded on eight 16-inch phonograph re- 
cords and covers the complete range of speeds. 
Tests contain 5-character code groups; there are no 
message headings, procedural signs, nor plain lan- 
guage. A description of the materials and equip- 
ment needed and detailed directions for administer- 
ing and scoring the tests are given.—(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

3837. Rogers, C. R. Psychometric tests and 
client-centered counseling. Educ. Psychol. Measmt, 
1946, 6, 139-144.—The reasons for the differences 
between the client-centered counselor and the 
counselor of the traditional diagnostic-prescriptive 
viewpoint are discussed.—S. Wapner (Rochester). 

3838. Ruch, F. L. Final report in summary of 
work on the selection and training of cargo handling 
teams for combat laden vessels. (OSRD, 1945; 
Publ. Bd., No. 15813.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 15. $0.50, microfilm; 
$1.00, photostat.—In the early phases of the work, 
emphasis was placed on validating the already avail- 
able Navy Basic Test Battery for use in the selection 
of cargo-handling trainees. All field work on selec- 
tion was carried out at the Stevedore Training School 
at Port Hueneme, California——(Courtesy Bibi. 
scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

3839. Ruch, F. L. Validation of the Winchmen 
and Hatchmen Selection Test and the Eye-Hand 
Coordination Test. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 
15818.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 7. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.— 
The object of this study was to validate the Winch- 
men and Hatchmen Selection Test and the Eye-Hand 
Coordination Test for the selection of steam winch 
operators. To this end, these tests were added to the 
Navy Basic Battery to form a trial winch-operator 
selection battery. The extent to which each subtest 
in the battery contributed to the maximum shrunken 
multiple correlation with winch-operating proficiency 
was measured by the Wherry- Doolittle test selection 
method. The criterion consisted of an average of 
two independent ratings of performance of a stand- 
ard task at the end of a 10-day training period.— 
(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 


3840. Ruch, F.L. Report on the validation of the 
MacQuarrie Test of Mechanical Ability and the 
California Short Form Test of Mental Maturity, 
Non-language Section, in the selection of winch- 
operators. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 15819.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946, 
Pp. 4. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—The 
object of this study was to determine whether or not 
a series of nonverbal tests would add to the validity 
of the Navy Basic Battery in the selection of winch 
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operators.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


3841. Ruch, F. L. The comparative efficiency of 
the multiple-cutting-score method and the Wherry- 
Doolittle method in selecting winch operators. 
(OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 15820.) Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 8. $0.50, 
microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—The study was made 
to determine the relative value of the multiple- 
cutting-score method as compared to the Wherry- 
Doolittle method in combining scores of tests used in 
selecting winch operators. The criterion of pro- 
ficiency in winch operation consisted of an average of 
two independent ratings of performance on a stand- 
ard task at the end of a 10-day training period.— 
(Courtesy Bibl. sctent. indusir. Rep., U. S.. Dep 
Commerce). 


3842. Ruch, F. L. Evaluation of a subjective and 
an objective technique of rating winch operating 
ability. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 15821.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 4. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—The 
validity of the subjective ratings of winch-operating 
proficiency used in previous reports was investigated. 
An objective check list was constructed and used 
along with the subjective form to obtain ratings of 
winch-operating performance of a standard task at 
the end of a 10-day training period. The relative 
degree of validity of each type of rating procedure 
was judged by comparing the correlations of each 
with the tests in the Navy Basic Battery and by 
correlating the subjective with the objective ratings. 
—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. indusir. Rep., U. S. Dep. 


Commerce). 


3843. Ruch, F.L. Validation of miniature electric 
winch asa training device. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., 
No. 15822.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Com- 
merce, 1946. Pp. 3. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photo- 
stat.—This memorandum has been prepared to 
accompany the manual Instruction in Operation of 
Electric Winch Trainer, preliminary edition, Decem- 
ber, 1944. Information is given on the results of the 
use of the trainer and the instructional procedures 
detailed in the manual.—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. 
industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


3844. Ruch, F. L., & Nace, A. Research on 
selection of cargo handling teams. (OSRD, 1944; 
Publ. Bd., No. 15823.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 18. $0.50, microfilm; 
$2.00, photostat——In order to develop aptitude 
quality ratings in terms of scores on the Navy Basic 
Test Battery, 422 trainees at the Stevedore Training 
Ship at Port Hueneme, on whom those scores were 
available, were carefully rated on their performance 
of a standard task at the end of a 10-day training 
period. The relationship between rated proficiency 
in winch-operating and test scores was established 
through the use of correlational and multiple-cutting- 
score methods. Since men with general classification 
test scores of 50 or higher are not generally available 
for cargo-handling teams, this study was based on 
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382 cases scoring 49 or below.—(Courtesy Bibi. 
scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

3845. Ruch, F. L., & others. Instruction in 
operation of electric winch trainer. (Preliminary 
edition). (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 15814.) 
Washington, D. C.; U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 28. $0.50, microfilm; $2.00, photostat.—Four 
lectures are given on the basic facts important in 
winch instruction, and a rating form for grading 
trainees is included. Winch-training procedures are 
outlined for the Small Craft Training Center, 
Roosevelt Base, San Pedro, California.—(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

3846. Satter,G. A. An evaluation of the Personal 
Inventory and certain other measures in the predic- 
tion of submarine officers’ evaluations of enlisted 
men. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 13291.) Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 21. 
$0.50, microfilm; $2.00, photostat—During 1943 
and early 1944, men processed at the New London 
Submarine Base were given a Two-Hand Coordina- 
tion Test, the Otis Self-Administering Tests of 
Mental Ability, the Personal Inventory, the New 
London-NDRC Confidential Questionnaire, and the 
NRC Neurotic Inventory. An analysis of these test 
scores, along with school grades and a set of trait 
ratings made by submarine officers, was made to 
determine the predictive value of these measures. 
Scores on the Personal Inventory and other selection 
measures were found to be unrelated to quality of 
performance aboard submarines as it was rated by 
officers. In a similar manner, an analysis of psy- 
chiatrists’ evaluations of men judged to be “emo- 
tionally unstable” suggests that these evaluations 
are no more closely related to officers’ ratings than 
those made by the paper- and pencil-tests.—(Cour- 
tesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

3847. Satter,G. A. An evaluation of the Personal 
Inventory for predicting success in parachute school. 
(OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 13293.) Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 20. $0.50, 
microfilm; $2.00, photostat——The Personal In- 
ventory was given to a group of enlisted men about 
to enter parachute training at Fort Benning, Ga. 
This report describes the procedures which were 
followed in evaluating the PI Classification Test and 
the Army General as selective measures. Results 
indicate that both tests succeed in discriminating 
between those men who succeed and those who fail 
in parachute school. On the basis of this analysis it 
is concluded that the PI, when used alone, can make 
a significant contribution to improved selection. The 
use of the PI is considered from the point of view of 
an independent selection measure and an initial 
screening test. The problem of deciding upon the 
“cutting score” is also considered.—(Courtesy Bibi. 
scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

3848. Scott, I. D., & Lindley, C. J. The Advise- 
ment and Guidance Program of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 190-200. 
—Topic headings in this description of the program 
are: (1) legislation, (2) problems posed by legislation, 
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(3) organization, (4) guidance centers, (5) philosophy 
of counseling, (6) counseling procedures, (7) the use 
of objective tests, (8) occupational information 
material, (9) personal adjustment counseling, (10) 
hospital advisement, (11) standards for personnel 
selection, (12) personnel training, (13) research proj- 
ects, and (14) a summary and conclusions.— N. R. 
Bartlett (Johns Hopkins). 
3849. Shanck, R. B. Tests to compare ability of 
NDRC and military operators in reception of tele- 
ph signals through interference. (OSRD, 1944; 
ubl. Bd., No. 14323.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 19. $0.50, microfilm; 
$2.00, photostat.—The data given in this report 
represent the first known sampling of service operat- 
ing personnel. Assuming equal skill on the part of 
enemy operators, the data are indicative of the abil- 
ity of average enemy operators; also the NDRC 
operators are probably representative of the most 
skillful ones who will occasionally be available for 
reception during adverse conditions. Accordingly, 
the data should be of much value in connection with 
jamming studies.—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. industr. 
Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


3850. Shettle, G. P., & Kessler, R. R. An ap- 
praisal of certain major synthetic training devices 
employed by the Army Air Forces to supplement 
operational equipment. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., 
No. 12370.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Com- 
merce, 1946. Pp. 50. $0.50, microfilm; $4.00, 
photostat.—The purpose of this study was to at- 
tempt to derive a tangible measure of the value to the 
training program of the U. S. Army Air Forces of 
certain synthetic training devices, with supplemen- 
tary comment on the general advantages and dis- 
advantages—to assist in planning the postwar 
training program. The evidence seems to establish 
conclusively that a fully developed program of 
synthetic training aids contributes greatly to efficient 
and economical training even in periods when 
operational equipment is plentiful. There are sav- 
ings in lives, time, and money, as demonstrated by a 
series of detailed statistical tables. In addition, 
critical equipment and supplies are released, mainte- 
nance of crew proficiency is facilitated, and the 
quality of training improved.—(Courtesy Bibi. 
sctent. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


3851. Smith, K. R., & others. The effectiveness 
of classification data in predicting billet performance 
in training in the amphibious force. (OSRD, 1945; 
Publ. Bd., No. 12033.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 163. $2.00, microfilm; 
$11.00, photostat.— Men were rated on performance 
on the job according to specially devised evaluation 
scaies. An attempt was made to correlate scores on 
these job-performance evaluations with tests and 
other data used in classification. These classification 

redictors included the General Classification Test, 

echanical Knowledge tests, Personal Inventory, 
and data on age, education, previous occupation, 
time in Navy, etc. Correlation was qenseally low 
between classification predictors and performance 
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ratings. This was partly due to lack of time and 
experience of men making the ratings. It was also 
thought that classification tests designed especially 
for predicting fitness for specific jobs would show a 
higher correlation with job-performance ratings than 
the general tests and personal data available for this 
experiment. Examples of performance evaluation 
forms and instructions for raters are given. Tables 
give statistical evaluation of the results.—(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


3852. Snidecor, J. C. A preliminary study of the 
abilities of rated men to judge performance. 
(OSRD, 1943; Publ. Bd., No. 12147.) Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 10. $0.50, 
microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—Three classification 
petty officers and one criterion judge evaluated 
through the speech interview the talking ability of 
145 enlisted naval personnel. Coefficients of correla- 
tion between the judgments of each of the petty 
officers and the criterion judge show fairly satis- 
factory agreement during the judging period. The 
speech interview apparently can be administered by 
trained petty officers.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. in- 
dustr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


3853. Snidecor, J. C., Mallory, L. A., & Hearsey, 
E.L. Methods of training telephone talkers for in- 
creased intelligibility. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 
12026.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 44. $0.50, microfilm; $3.00, photostat.— 
The following methods of training were found to give 
best results: (1) mass drill, (2) continuous prompt- 
ing, (3) instruction by skilled men, (4) dramatic 
recording, and (5) criticism and discussion. Groups 
trained by these methods showed improvement 
measurably greater than that shown by control 
groups who received practice but no instruction. 
Also reported are experiments with various factors 
affecting intelligibility, such as speech dialects, voice 
pitch, and intensity. A mass speech drill used in 
these tests is given—(Courtesy Bibl. sctent. industr. 
Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


3854. Spreng, H. Les procédés de sélection 
employés par le Haut Etat Major Britannique pour 
le recrutement de l’Armée Anglaise. (Selection pro- 
cedures of the British High Command in recruiting 
the English army.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 
1945, 4, 150-153.—Before 1942, assignment of en- 
listed men was based on labor office questionnaires. 
In June, 1942, a system was set up involving inter- 
views and tests of aptitude and ability. The method 
of officer selection was also changed. Committees 
were set up containing specially trained selection 
officers. Candidates spent 3 days in an isolated 
camp where they were given various paper-and- 
pencil and practical tests. The selection board then 
acted on the application.— R. B. Ammons (Denver). 


3855. Staff, Advisement and Guidance Service, 
Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C. The 
use of tests in the Veterans Administration counsel- 
ing program. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1946, 6, 17-23. 
—Psychological test information is used in conjunc- 
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tion with personnel records, interviews, ratings, and 
case histories. The most frequently used tests are 
listed.—S. Wapner (Rochester). 


3856. Staff, Personnel Research Section, Per- 
sonnel Research and Procedures Branch, The Ad- 
jutant General’s Office. The Kuder Preference 
scores of successful and unsuccessful enlisted men 
assigned to recruiting functions in the United States 
Army. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 249.—Abstract. 


3857. Staff, Personnel Research Section, Per- 
sonnel Research and Procedures Branch, Adjutant 
General’s Office. The forced choice technique and 
rating scales. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 267.— 
Abstract. 

3858. Staff, Personnel Research Section, Per- 
sonnel Research and Procedures Branch, Adjutant 
General’s Office. Summary of results of validation 
of the General Clerical Abilities Test for selection 
and placement of War’ Department personnel. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 284.—Abstract. 


3859. Stevens, S. S., Egan, J. P., Watterman, 
T. H., Miller, J., & Knapp, R. H. The effect of air- 
plane noise on human efficiency. Amer. Psychol- 
ogtst, 1946, 1, 283.—Abstract. 

3860. Stuit, D. B., & Haggerty, H. R. The pre- 
diction by means of the Basic Test Battery of the 
performance of enlisted Naval personnel aboard 
ship. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 283.—Abstract. 


3861. Talley, C. H., & others. Report on voice 
loudness: Over aircraft radios and microphones. 
(OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 12178.) Washington, 


D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 12. $0.50, 
microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—Earlier experiments 
showed that loudness of voice contributed im- 
portantly to intelligibility under noise conditions 


(see 20: 3783). It was also found that, when using 
either the T-17 or T-30-S microphone for speaking 
over an interphone network, an airplane crew 
member should talk loudly. The investigations in- 
volved four loudnesses equally spaced between cuon- 
versation and shouting. Always the third level was 
superior to the two lower ones, and frequently even 
the highest was equally good. Subsequent experi- 
ments reported in this paper show that the previous 
results hold true for voice over radio and for two 
types of microphones not previously studied, the 
T-17-B (hand-held) and the ANB-M-C1 (mask). 
The radios investigated included the SCR-183, 
SCR-274-N, and the SCR-522.—(Courtesy Bibi. 
scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


3862. Thompson, C. E. Selecting executives by 
psychological tests. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
250—251.—Abstract. 


3863. Thorndike, R. L. Prediction of achieve- 
ments of U. S. military academy cadets. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 266-267.—Abstract. 


3864. Wedell, C. H. Selection and training of 
night lookouts. Report No. 4: Final report in 
summary of work on the selection and training of 


night lookouts. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No, 
15811.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce. 
1946. Pp. 15. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.— 
The work is summarized of Project N-115, Applied 
Psychology Panel, NDRC, which studied the selec- 
tion and training of night lookouts in the United 
States Navy in the period from September 1, 1943, to 
December 1, 1944. The various studies on this 
subject made by the Project Staff are outlined.— 
(Courtesy Bibl. scient. indusir. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 

3865. Wedell, C. H. A study of the prediction of 
night lookout performance. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. 
Bd., No. 16460.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. 
Commerce, 1946. Pp. 42. $0.50, microfilm; $3.00, 
photostat.—An experiment was conducted to deter- 
mine the reliability of certain night-vision tests 
which were part of regular Navy procedure. Tests 
were administered twice to a large group of men, and 
then results of these tests were compared with scores 
indicating actual ability as night lookouts in situa- 
tions which would as far as possible duplicate the 
conditions under which a test lookout would be 
forced to work. The following tests were used: 
Radium Plaque Adaptometer; clockface adaptome- 
ter; Purkinje test; K. U. Smith’s test of visual-motor 
co-ordination; Tufts-SDS test of night vision; 
Hecht-Schlaer adaptometer—RCN model; and 
NDRC model III. Test data for all tests are shown 
in the report. Scatter diagrams show the scores of 
the first administration of each test plotted against 
the second administration. Correlation coefficients 
and chi-square data are given. Personality tests 
were given, and verbal scores of the NGCT were 
obtained. Then the field tests were carried out. 
Finally relationships were worked out between the 
various scores. It was discovered that the four 
personality tests and the NGCT did not show any 
significant relationship to night-lookout performance 
as measured by the criterion scores. It was decided 
that the following tests should not be used to deter- 
mine ability as night lookouts: the Smith visual- 
motor co-ordination test, the Hecht-Schlaer adap- 
tometer, and the Purkinje test—(Courtesy Bsdi. 
scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


3866. Weider, A., & Mittelmann, B. Mental 
hygiene in industry: the Cornell-Caterpillar program. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 242—243.—Abstract. 


3867. Williams, M. J.. & Kamman, J. F. Per- 
sonnel deficiencies responsible for unsuccessful 
aerial combat missions. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 
1, 294.—Abstract. 


3868. Youtz, R. P. Objective measures of flying 
skill for the first 20 hours of Army pilot training. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 294.—Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 3367, 3399, 3446, 3460, 3464, 
3495, 3504, 3508, 3509, 3510, 3511, 3512, 3520, 
3521, 3536, 3537, 3539, 3540, 3541, 3625, 3629, 
3657, 3673, 3677, 3683, 3697, 3726, 3760, 3883, 


3908, 3933. ] 
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3869. Bailey, H. W., Gilbert, W. M., & Berg, I. A. 
Counseling and the use of tests in the student per- 
sonnel bureau at the University of Illinois. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1946, 6, 37-60.—The following 
topics are discussed: functions of the bureau; staff; 
number and kinds of cases; freshman guidance 
examinations; general procedures; use of test bat- 
teries; and various counseling procedures.—S. Wap- 
ner (Rochester). 

3870. Barr, A. S. The measurement of teaching 
ability: impressions, trends and further research. 
J. exp. Educ., 1946, 14, 200—-206.—The author 
presents an overview of the impressions, trends, and 
observed needs growing out of 7 studies published by 
Gotham, Hellfritzsch, Jayne, LaDuke, Rolfe, Rost- 
ker, and Von Eschen reporting a co-ordinated in- 
vestigation of various aspects and indices of teaching 
ability in the Wisconsin schools, 1936 to 1939 (see 
20: 1260, 1268, 1269, 2074, 2075, 2078, 2109).—E. B. 
Mallory (Wellesley). 


3871. Barr, A. S., Gotham, R. E., Hellfritzsch, 
A. G., Jayne, C. D., LaDuke, C. V., Rolfe, J. F., 
Rostker, L. E., & Von Eschen, C. RR. The measure- 
ment of -teaching ability. Madison, Wisconsin: 
Dembar Publications, 1945. Pp. 206. $3.00.—See 
20: 1260, 1268, 1269, 2074, 2075, 2078, 2109, 3870. 


3872. Berg, I. A. A study of success and failure 
among student nurses. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
249-—250.—Abstract. 


3873. Berrien, F. K. A new type of elementary 
course. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 280.—Abstract. 


3874. Betts, E. A. What are the reading levels of 
your pupils? School, 1945, 34, 21-24; 92-96; 194— 
197.—The reading ability, skill, and problems of 
pupils may be appraised through the use of an in- 
formal reading inventory. Such an appraisal should 
provide four basic types of information: the basal 
reading level, which is the highest reading level at 
which the individual can read with full understand- 
ing and freedom from mechanical difficulties; the 
instructional level, the highest reading level at which 
instruction can be initiated; the frustration level, the 
level at which the individual is baffled by the lan- 
guage; and the probable capacity level, which is the 
highest level at which the individual can understand 
material read to him. Suggested methods for deter- 
mining these levels are described.—G. S. Speer 
(Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

3875. Bixler, R. H., & Bixler, V. H. Test inter- 
pretation in vocational counseling. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1946, 6, 145-155.—Certain suggestions are 
made for techniques to facilitate the client's utiliza- 
tion of vocational and test information. These 
include: (1) give the client simple statistical predic- 
tions based upon the test data, (2) allow the client to 
evaluate the prediction as it applies to himself, (3) 
remain neutral towards test data and the client's re- 
action, (4) facilitate the client's self-evaluation and 
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subsequent decisions by the use of therapeutic 
procedures, and (5) avoid persuasive methods. 
“Test data should provide motivation—not the 
counselor.’”’-—S. Wapner (Rochester). 

3876. Blanchard, B. E. A comparative analysis 
of secondary-school boys’ and girls’ character and 
personality traits in physical education classes. 
Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth phys. Educ., 1946, 17, 
33—39.—One hundred thirty-two physical education 
students in grades 8-11 were rated over a period of 2 
years by 4 of their classmates and one of their teach- 
ers with reference to 24 personality traits selected by 
the author. From the results, the author concludes 
that participation in physical education activities 
stimulates the development of desirable rather than 
undesirable traits—J. K. Bare (Brown). 

3877. Blatz, W.E. Social attitudes in preprimary 
education. School, 1945, 33, 861-863.—During the 
3 years from ages 2 to 5 the child learns, through 
contact with other children of his own age, the 
fundamental social patterns of compromise, co- 
operation, and tolerance.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. 
Tech.). 

3878. Borow, H. Non-intellectual correlates of 
college achievement. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
249.—Abstract. 

3879. Canestrelli, L. A proposito di un esperi- 
mento compiuto in alcuni convitti nazionali per un 
servizio di assistenza medico-psicologica. (Con- 
cerning an experiment carried out in some national 
boarding schools in connection with medical and 
psychological service.) Riv. Psicol., 1943, 39. Pp. 
32.—Practical techniques for furthering the psy- 
chological and physiological development of board- 
ing-school students are discussed on the basis of 
experimental results obtained in such schools.— M. 
Stuparich (Rome). 


3880. Carr, M. G. The relationship between 
success in physical education and selected attitudes 
expressed by high school freshmen girls. Res. 
Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith phys. Educ., 1945, 16, 176- 
191.—‘‘From the analysis of data collected from 335 
high school freshmen girls who were asked to check 
an attitude-rating scale related to physical educa- 
tion, we can conclude that the attitudes held by 
entering freshmen girls do influence their success in 
physical education.” —J. K. Bare (Brown). 


3881. Carter, G. C. Student personalities as in- 
structors see them. Purdue Univ. Stud. higher 
Educ., 1945, 54. Pp. 46.—The purpose of this study 
was to determine whether or not instructors’ esti- 
mates of student personality traits are sufficiently 
valid and reliable to establish them as worthwhile 
aids in student evaluation and guidance. Ratings 
on six traits (leadership, intelligence, knowledge of 
specific subjects, responsibility, co-operation, and 
physical stamina) were made by the instructors of 
approximately 4,200 students. It is concluded that 
ratings of students by instructors are sufficiently 
reliable for practical purposes. The effect of many 
different variables (such as sex, number of class hours 
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of the course, number of students in the class, grade 
point average, educational status of the student, 
etc.) on the reliability of the ratings is also discussed. 
54-item bibliography.—L. Long (City College of 
New York). 


3882. Castiglioni, G. o di analisi delle 
attitudini e tendenze di sco mediante reattivi ai 
fini dell’orientamento professionale. (Analytical 
study of attitudes and tendencies of students by 
means of tests for the pur of professional 
guidance.) Contr. Lab. Psicol., Milano, 1943, 11, 
1-195.—The school composition is shown to reveal 
the attitudes and proficiencies of the pupil. As 
such, it may supply a valuable tool for use in voca- 
tional guidance.— M. Stuparich (Rome). 


3883. Cowles, J. T.. & Dailey, J.T. The meas- 
urement and prediction of civilian flying instructor 
proficiency. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 292.— 
Abstract. 


3884. Cox, R. D. Counselors and their work; a 
study of one hundred selected counselors in the 
secondary school. Harrisburg, Pa.: Archives Pub- 
lishing Co., 1945. Pp. x + 246. $3.50.—As part 
of a larger effort to develop standards for a more 
professionalized personnel, this investigation has 
made an attempt to arrive at a well-rounded picture 
of 100 successful counselors and their work. The 
picture is based on the results of a detailed question- 
naire sent to 100 counselors working in a wide variety 
of schools. In addition, 32 of these counselors were 
personally interviewed by the author, and another 
32 participated in group conferences attended by the 
author. Facts about the counselors’ background and 
training are presented, and the functions of the 
counselors are given in detail. The author discusses 
seven different patterns of counseling function which 
appear in the job setup of the 100 counselors.— L. 
Long (City College of New York). 


3885. Darley, J. G., & Marquis, D.G. Veterans’ 
guidance centers: a survey of their problems and 
activities. J. clin. Psychol., 1946, 2, 109-116.—This 
is a partial report of a survey made by the Office of 
Psychological Personnel on contract clinics listed by 
the Veterans Administration. To October, 1945, 
more centers had been established in small colleges 
than in large ones. Only 22% of guidance center 
personnel were associated in some capacity with the 
APA or the ACPA. The typical counselor had a 
master’s degree; the psychometrist, a bachelor’s 
degree. Typical case loads, test batteries, and ad- 
ministrative difficulties are discussed.— L. B. Heath- 
ers (Univ. Washington). 


3886. Donahue, W. T., & Tibbitts, C. College 
and university procedures in the reorientation of 
veterans. J. clin. Psychol., 1946, 2, 131-139.—The 
program for helping veterans adjust at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan is fully described. This program 
points up the need for developing and integrating 
such services for all students——L. B. Heathers 
(Univ. Washington). 


3887. Dysinger, W. S. The use of tests at Mac- 
Murray College. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1946, 6, 
61-72.—The following five aspects of the testing 
program are discussed in detail: tests for admission; 
the orientation test program; vocational tests; the 
National College Sophomore Testing Program; and 
the - of miscellaneous tests.—S. Wapner (Roch- 
ester). 


3888. Edgerton, H. A., & Britt, S. H. Technical 
aspects of the fourth annual Science Talent Search. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 278-279.—Abstract. 


3889. Ekstein, R. Dynamic aspects on the teach- 
ing of psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
280.—Abstract. 

3890. Ekstrom, G. F. Why farm children leave 
school. Sch. Rev., 1946, 54, 231-237.—This study of 
elementary school graduates in two Minnesota 
counties having the lowest percentages of 16- and 
17-year-olds in school in 1940 includes farm children 
completing grade 8 between 1941-44 who were not in 
school in 1944-45. Compared with those pupils who 
attend high school, the discontinuing group are less 
capable scholastically. Of large families, these 
children tend to follow the educational pattern of 
older siblings. Reasons for not entering high school 
as assigned by administrators are lack of parental 
encouragement and inaccessibility to schools; these 
differ somewhat from the reasons given by pupils 
and parents. Withdrawal from school is not so much 
a result of academic failure as it is a consequence of 
lack of interest, absence of parental encouragement, 
and need for the youth's help at home. Such pupils 
seem to have made r adjustment to school life.— 
R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's College for Women). 


3891. Erickson, C. E., & Happ, M. C. Guidance 
practices at work. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1946. 
Pp. 325. $3.25.—This volume presents descriptions 
of specific practices carried on in schools as part of 
their guidance program. The material, compiled by 
a stall member of each school, comes from many 
types and levels of educational institutions in all 
sections of the country.—L. Long (City College of 
New York). 


3892. Fisichelli, V. R., & Welch, L. The ability 
of college art majors to recombine ideas in creative 
thinking. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 248-249.— 
Abstract. 


3893. Gasca Diez, P. Immagini collettive e 
conoscenza dei mestieri e delle professioni nei 
ragazzi della scuola media inferiore. (Ricerca 
condotta coll’utilizzazione del disegno.) (Collective 
ideas and knowledge of trades and professions in 
school boys; a study conducted using designs.) 
Riv. Psicol., 1943, 39, No. 3/4. Pp. 20.—The school- 
boy’s ideas of certain groups, such as merchants and 
employees, are shown to be highly conventional and 
stereotyped. These groups are known by the pupil 
in terms of a “collective image.” This fact is inter- 
preted by the author as representing an obstacle to 
sound vocational guidance.—M. Stuparich (Rome). 
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3894. Glanville, A. D., Kreezer, G. L., & Dallen- 
bach, K. M. The effect of type-size on accuracy of 
apprehension and speed of localizing words. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1946, 59, 220-235.—Vocabulary words 
in dictionaries are customarily printed with (ca) 
vocabulary words in 6-pt. boldface, text in 6-pt. 
roman, or (b) vocabulary words in 12-pt. boldface, 
text in 6-pt. roman. The present study undertook 
to termine which method was superior in terms of 
accuracy of apprehension and speed of location. 
Words were presented by a Dodge tachistoscope at 
2 rates of speed (60, 210 ms.), in 6-pt. and 12-pt. 
boldface, and alone and against a printed back- 

round. Fifty adults served as Ss. The results were: 
ft) 14% more large- than small-type words were 
recognized; CRs were from 4.92 to 12.27; (2) 5% 
more words were recognized against the blank than 
against the printed background; CRs ranged from 
.64 to 2.07; (3) 197% more words were correctly 
reported at the longer than at the shorter exposure 
times; CRs were from 9.67 to 21.82, the effect of time 
being much more marked on the smaller-type words. 
The results were checked in a practical situation with 
50 children (6th and 8th graders) and 50 adults who 
were asked to look up 100 words, 50 in each of the 
two kinds of dictionary. The time required was 
measured by a stop watch. Both children (CR 
= 2.41) and adults (CR = 3.32) found words faster 
in the larger-type dictionary—D. E. Johannsen 
(Tufts). 


3895. Harding, M. S. Myopia and the school 
child. J. Indiana med. Ass., 1946, 39, 219-220.— 
Following a brief review of the anatomical character- 
istics of the myopic eye, Harding discusses etiology 
with special emphasis on the degree of myopia due to 
such factors as excessive near work, bad ocular 
hygiene, and physical debility. Because their dis- 
tance vision prevent them from becoming proficient, 
these children shun outdoor sports and are content 
to pore over any and all books and magazines, thus 
increasing the degree of myopia. While myopia is 
incurable, Harding feels that every effort should be 
made to arrest its progress during the age period 
of from 6 to 10 years to 18 to 21 years. He recom- 
mends (1) that all school children have careful 
studies of visual acuity at the beginning of each 
school year, (2) that schools provide seats and desks 
allowing proper postural position, (3) that schools 
provide proper and adequate illumination, and (4) 
that parents make sure the child has sufficient out- 
door activity, does not read excessively, and does not 
hold books too close to his eyes—W. W. Morris 
(Michigan). 

3896. Hershey, J. O. The practical adaptation of 
counseling and testing to an industrial school. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1946, 6, 93-97.—The counsel- 
ing and testing program of the Hershey Industrial 
School at Hershey, Pa., is described.—S. Wapner 
(Rochester). 

3897. Laycock,S.R. The school’s part in prevent- 
ing juvenile delinquency. School, 1946, 34, 547-552. 
—In order to fulfill its function in the prevention of 
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delinquency, the school must understand the basic 
needs and characteristics of its children and provide 
suitable curricula, must train for human relation- 
ships, must recognize that all behavior has causes, 
must have well-adjusted teachers, must stimulate 
growth, must provide guidance and the development 
of social skills and attitudes, must co-operate with 
other community agencies, and must establish a 
partnership with the home.—G. S. Speer (Illinois 
Inst. Tech.). 

3898. Laycock, S. R. The teacher’s mental 
health. School, 1946, 34, 807-813.—In addition to 
the mental health problems common to the general 
population, teachers have problems peculiar to their 
profession. Every city school system and each 
county unit should provide a mental health counsel- 
ing service for its teachers—G. S. Speer (Illinois 
Inst. Tech.). 

3899. Lindzey, G. E. Four psychometric tech- 
niques useful in vocational guidance. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1946, 2, 157-160.—Four psychometric 
practices are suggested to improve the quality of 
vocational guidance given by clinics which have a 
limited amount of time to give to each client. These 
practices are: the use of a short pretest to give a 
rough measure of the client’s mental level; the 
continued use of individual mental tests as much as 
possible, with the clinician presenting the tests of 
the Wechsler in such an order that he can judge 
whether adequate results may be obtained on the 
short form of the test; the use of some instrument 
such as the Keystone Visual Survey Telebinocular 
or the Lomb Ortho-Rater to give some index of the 
visual efficiency of the client; and the use of power 
tests as well as timed tests under certain circum- 
stances.— L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington). 

3900. Mathewson, R. H. The advisement of 
veterans at college and university centers: first ap- 
praisal. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 201-204.— 
“Advisement . . . is a social service which may be 
considered useful so far as current appraisal can be 
undertaken at this time.”” Six channels for possible 
further improvement are listed—wN. R. Bartlett 
(Johns Hopkins). :; 

3901. Myklebust, H.R. A study of the usefulness 
of objective measures of mechanical aptitude in 
guidance programs for the hypacousic. Amer. Ann. 
Deaf, 1946, 91, 123-150; 205-225.—The purpose of 
the study was to evaluate objective measures of 
mechanical aptitude in an attempt to determine 
their suitability for use in guidance programs for 
deaf boys between the ages of 12 and 21. The tests 
used were Stenquist, Test I; Minnesota Paper Form 
Board, Series AA; Minnesota Spatial Relations, 
Boards A and B; and the Minnesota Mechanical 
Assembly, Sets I and II. The findings indicate that 
these tests are suitable for use with deaf boys. Shop 
instructors’ and foremen’s ratings were used as 
criteria—H. R. Myklebust (N. J. School for the 
Deaf). 

3902. Patty, W. W. Reading difficulty differ- 
ences of health and knowledge tests. Res. Quart. 
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Amer. Ass. Hlth phys. Educ., 1945, 16, 206-215.—A 
technique is described by which the vocabulary of a 
test may be weighted in terms of Thorndike’s credit 
numbers, based upon frequency of appearance in the 
published literature, and the test thereby be given 
an “index of reading familiarity." Application of 
the technique discriminates between the “‘vocabulary 
burden” of two selected health education tests, X 
and Y.—J. K. Bare (Brown). 

3903. Pepinsky, H. B. Informal projective tech- 
niques in client-centered counseling. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1946, 1, 250.—Abstract. 

3904. Phillips, A. J., & Fowler, H. M. Relative 
difficulties of the fundamental facts in arithmetic 
based on a study of errors made by Ontario children. 
Educ. Res. Ser., Univ. Toronto, 1946, No. 13. Pp. 
ii + 33.—Dominion Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic 
Fundamentals were administered to over 1,000 
pupils in each of grades 2, 3, and 4. These tests 
were constructed to conform to the Ontario Program 
of Studies. As judged by the number of errors made 
for the representative groups tested, addition is 
considerably easier than subtraction in grade 2, 
but it is not much easier in grade 3, where multi- 
plication seems more difficult than either addition or 
subtraction. In grade 4, division is more difficult 
than multiplication. These results are probably 
more a reflection of differences in the amount of 
practice than of difference in inherent difficulties. 
Theoretically, no one fact should be more difficult than 
another, provided pupils have had equal experience 
with the facts. Recommendations to the teacher 
include diagnosis of individual difficulties, the con- 
struction of difficulty rankings, and periodic re- 
testing to measure progress, as a basis for remedial 
work.—G. E. Bird (R. I. College of Education). 

3905. Phillips, M. Standardization of a bad- 
minton knowledge test for college women. Res. 
Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith phys. Educ., 1946, 17, 48-63. 
—The standardization of a badminton knowledge 
test is described in detail, and the author concludes 
that the test is “valid, reliable, objective, and easy 
to administer."—J. K. Bare (Brown). 

3906. Porter, J. M., Jr. The prediction of success 
in an engineering curriculum. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 278.—Abstract. 


3907. Pressey, S.L. Further attempts to develop 
a “mechanical teacher.” Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 
1, 262.—Abstract. 


3908. Psychological Corporation. Selection and 
training of radio code operators: Memorandum No. 
5; a graduation and rating test for class A radio 
schools. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 15807.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 10. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—Re- 
sults of special testing in 8 schools with the BuPers 
mixed Code Tests at 14 and 18 g.p.m. are presented 
and discussed. The main purpose of this study was 
the practical and exploratory one of determining 
suitable speeds on which to base a plan of uniform 
and reliable final testing for class A schools. An 
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important result is that, probably for the first time, 
class A radio schools have been compared on the 
same reliable and standard test. Thus it is possible 
to observe whether these schools, operating for the 
same purpose and on the same directive with respect 
to standards, actually are alike or are divergent in 
the code-copying ability of their students at the end 
of 16 weeks of training.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. 
industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

3909. Roberts, S. O. Socio-economic status and 
performance of Negro college women, North and 
South, on the ACE. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
253.—Abstract. 

3910. Roberts, W. H. Test scores and merit 
ratings of graduate engineers. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 284.—Abstract. 

3911. Russell, D. H. Diagnosis of reading readi- 
ness at all school levels. School, 1945, 34, 291-297. 
—Reading readiness, regarded as a description of 
conditions rather than as a law, applies to all levels 
and not merely to the first grade. The author 
presents a check list of physical, social, and psycho- 
logical factors to be considered with upper-grade 
children as well as primary children.—G. S. Speer 
(Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

3912. Schloerb, L. J. Guidance programs and 
problems at the secondary-school level. Sch. Rev., 
1946, 54, 202-207.—Six phases of the guidance 
program, together with their accompanying prob- 
lems, are presented and evaluated. These comprise 
the areas of organization, records, testing, methods 
of disseminating vocational information, individual 
counseling, and work experience.—R. C. Strassburger 
(St. Joseph’s College for Women). 


3913. Seashore, R. H. Effective training in 
scientific method. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
294-295.—Abstract. 

3914. Seymour, H. C. The counselor and the 
high school testing program. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1946, 6, 73-79.—The counseling and testing program 
of the Rochester, N. Y., school system is described.— 
S. Wapner (Rochester). 

3915. Snider, R. T. A counseling program in a 
private school. School, 1946, 34, 803-806.—Evalua- 
tion of the counseling program in a private school, 
with an enrollment of 180 girls, indicates that 
counseling was successful in 43%. of the cases and un- 
successful in 17%; the balance were either still in 
progress or had been referred to others.—G. S. Speer 
(Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

3916. Spache, G. Using tests in a small school 
system. Educ. psychol. Measmi, 1946, 6, 99-109.— 
The tests used are given.—S. Wapner (Rochester). 

3917. Swanson, D. E. The role of testing in 
student personnel services at Hamline University. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1946, 6, 25-35.—Testing 
plays a supporting role in student personnel services 
and in various educational practices. It is stressed 
that tests alone cannot solve all of the college's 
problems.—S. Wapner (Rochester). 
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3918. Tilton, J. W. Unevenness of ability and 
brightness. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 261.— 
Abstract. 

3919. Traxler, A. E. Evaluation of aptitude and 
achievement in a guidance program. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1946, 6, 3-16.—The methods of appraising 
aptitude and achievement are described. Special 
emphasis is given to the use of such appraisal by 
teachers and counselors in a guidance program. 
41-item bibliography.—S. Wapner (Rochester). 

3920. Traxler, A.E. The cumulative record in the 
guidance program. Sch. Rev., 1946, 54, 154-161.— 
Effective guidance is said to envision the employ- 
ment of every available scientific technique by 
sympathetic, informed counselors. The cumulative 
record which assembles and organizes the significant 
objective data about the individual is the essential 
technique of the successful guidance program. The 
nature and the desirable characteristics of the 
cumulative record are discussed, and an illustrative 
sample record is presented.— R. C. Strassburger (St. 
Joseph’s College for Women). 

3921. Troyer, M. E. Need for re-examining the 
role of evaluator and evaluatee in some of our ap- 
praisal procedures. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
248.—Abstract. 

3922. Usill, H. V. Vocational guidance in Eng- 
land. School, 1946, 34, 785—787.—A brief description 
is given of the work of the Juvenile Employment 
Service, its guidance functions, and the manner in 
which it relates school and industry.—G. S. Speer 
(Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

3923. Wilson, M. H. The self-appraisal program 
in the Philadelphia junior high schools. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1946, 6, 81-92.—The self-appraisal 
program is a guidance program which provides the 
teacher with objective information about the stu- 
dent. The function it serves for the pupil is three- 
fold: examination of abilities, interests, and social 
adjustment needs; the attempt to choose a field 
which is best suited to the pupil; and the best choice 
of school, subjects, and activities for work in higher 
grades.—S. Wapner (Rochester). 

3924. Winn, R. B. [Ed.] Enciclopedia de 
educaci6n infantil. (Encyclopedia of child educa- 
tion.) Buenos Aires: Editorial Médico-Quirurgica, 
1946. Pp. 550. 32 Ps.—See 18: 1557. 

3925. Witty, P. A. Procedures followed in the 
preparation of instructional materials for illiterate 
men in the Army. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 262. 
—Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 3403, 3575, 3692, 3853, 3928. ] 
MENTAL TESTS 


3926. Buck, J. N. The H-T-P, a measure of 
adult intelligence and a projective device. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 285-286.—Abstract. 

3927. Cronbach, L. J. Response sets and test 
validity. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 247—248.— 
Abstract. 
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3928. Demarest, R. Differences in results on 
five standard tests administered to Anglo-American 
and Spanish-American 7th grade boys. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 244.—Abstract. 


3929. Estes, S. G. Deviations of Wechsler- 
Bellevue subtest scores from vocabulary level in 
superior adults. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1946, 41, 
226-228.—Rapaport assumes that discrepancies 
among the 11 subscores of the Wechsler-Bellevue are 
indicative of impairment. A correction should be 
applied if the subject’s verbal IQ deviates far from 
average. The verbal IQ tends to exceed the per- 
formance IQ for superior adults, and the reverse 
relation holds for inferior adults. One hundred two 
college students showed essentially the same pattern 
of subtest deviations as did the Kansas Patrol group 
with mean IQ of 116.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 


3930. Fosberg, I. A. Multiple solutions to the 
Vigotsky test. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 280.— 
Abstract. 


3931. Levinson, D. J. A note on the similarities 
and differences between projective tests and ability 
tests. Psychol. Rev., 1946, 53, 189-194.—Similarities 
of projective tests and ability tests are discussed. 
There are, however, important differences between 
the two as to nature of the relevant behavior 
dimensions, kinds of tendencies inferred and meas- 
ured, complexity of the behavior dimensions used in 
measuring a given variable, complexity of the 
various patterns, and the greater indirectness with 
which personality tendencies are expressed. The 
author has attempted to demonstrate that “‘projec- 
tive tests are similar to ability tests in experimental- 
conceptual methodology.” Validity and ultimate 
limits of development of the projective tests depend 
primarily upon ingenuity of their users, not upon 
any weakness of such tests—M. A. Tinker (Min- 
nesota). 


3932. Seashore, H.G. Psychological testing with 
phonograph recordings. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 
1, 248.—Abstract. 


3933. Springer, N. N. A short form of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Test as applied to 
naval personnel. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1946, 16, 
341-344.—The results indicate that the use of an 
abbreviated form of the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelli- 
gence Scale consisting of the three subtest, Com- 
prehension, Arithmetic, and Similarities, correlates 
.96 with the full scale and has an advantage in the 
handling of a large number of cases in a minimum 
amount of time. By limiting the full examination to 
those men who receive IQ’s below 75, it is possible 
to save more than two thirds of the time usually 
necessary.— R. E. Perl (New York City). 


3934. Wesman, A. G., & Bennett,G. K. The use 
of the “none of these” responses in test construction. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 248.—Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 3360, 3554, 3644, 3650, 3660, 
3668, 3918. ] 














3935-3946 


CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


3935. Aldrich, C. A., Sung, C., & Knop, C. The 
crying of newly born babies. I. The community 
phase. Proc. Mayo Clin., 1945, 20, 347-352.— 
See 19: 2777.—G. W. Knox (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3936. Aldrich, C. A., Sung, C., & Knop, C. The 
crying of newly born babies. II. The individual 
phase. Proc. Mayo Clin., 1945, 20, 485-491.—See 
20: 349.—H. U. Tolar (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3937. Annell, A.L. Die Organisation der kinder- 
psychiatrischen Arbeit in Schweden. (The organiza- 
tion of work in child psychiatry in Sweden.) Z. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1946, 13, 16-18. 


3938. Arlitt, A. H. Psychology of infancy and 
early childhood. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1946. 
Pp. xiii + 475. $3.75.—As in earlier editions of this 
text (see 2: 2892; 4: 5029), the results of experiments 
in the field of child psychology are considered in 
terms of their applications to child training. In this 
revision, new materials (particularly in learning, 
memory, and imagination) are introduced. The 
recent discussions of the nature-nurture controversy 
are considered from a point of view which emphasizes 
the importance of heredity. The 15 chapters in the 
book develop the following topics: approaches to 
child study; heredity; innate equipment of the child 
(sensory, neural and glandular); innate responses 
and tendencies to response (reflex activity, instinctive 
tendencies, and emotions); habit formation; sensa- 
tion, perception, and perceptual learning; memory; 
imagination; thought; language, drawing, and other 
forms of expression; individual differences; and 
special problems in child development.—G. A. 
Kimble (Brown). 


3939. Brander, T. Lingd och vikt hos fir tidigt 
fédda barn i skoldidern. I. (Height and weight of 
prematurely born children, at school age. I.) Finska 
LékSélisk. Handl., 1941, 84, 212-215.—This is a 
reprint of an earlier account in German (see Acta 
paediat., Stockh., 1940, 28, Suppl. I1).—WM. L. 
Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Re- 
search). 


3940. Brander, T. Huvudomkrets, thoraxmatt 
och handkraft hos fir tidigt fédda barn i skolaldern. 
II. (Head circumferences, thorax measurements, 
and strength of grip in prematurely born children, 
at school age. II.) Finska LakSdlisk. Handl., 1941, 
84, 2181-2188.—This is a review of an earlier 
account in German (see Acta paediat., Stockh., 1940, 
28, Suppl. I)—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Lab- 
oratory for Child Research). 


3941. Buxbaum, E. Psychotherapy and psycho- 
analysis in the treatment of children. Nerv. Child, 
1946, 5, 115-126.—Psychoanalysis is the technique 
employed in cases of permanent neurosis entailing 
disturbance in the developmental processes. Psy- 


chotherapy is used in cases of recent disturbances 
temporarily impairing further normal development. 
Four cases are presented to illustrate the differences 
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= .5 two techniques.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. 
ech.). 

3942. Chess, S. The decisive influence of 
parental attitudes. Nerv. Child, 1946, 5, 165-171.— 
Child analysis is the problem of reversing trends of 
behavior which prevent the child from achieving 
satisfactory relationships and accomplishments to 
the fullest extent of his original capacity. The 
trends are the result of a dynamic interrelationship 
of the original personality type with the compulsive 
demands of the parents for behavior which will give 
them security or prestige. Although treatment may 
be successful when working directly with the child, 
prognosis is most favorable when the parents adopt 
in the home the same constructive attitude as that of 
the analyst.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


3943. Crandall, W.L. A method of treatment for 
nocturnal enuresis. J. clin. Psychol., 1946, 2, 175- 
178.—The method of treating habitual bed-wetters 
at a military school for boys is described. ‘‘The plan 
of treatment includes regulation of fluid intake, food 
intake, bladder training, conditioning the urge to 
micturate, a method of waking at night, and other 
recommendations concerning general care. It is 
recommended that each child should receive a careful 
physical examination with urinalysis prior to the 
beginning of psychotherapy.”’ Of 15 cases treated 
over a period of 3 years, 80% were cured, the out- 
come in one case was doubtful, and 2 cases remained 
unimproved.— L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington). 


3944. Escalona, S. K. Overt sympathy with the 
enemy in maladjusted children. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1946, 16, 333-340.—Three examples of 
overt sympathy with the enemy in severely mal- 
adjusted children are described. It was found that 
these children had in common a conscious hatred for 
some important persons in their environment as well 
as a recognition of their own defenselessness in the 
face of any difficulty. All desired the enemy to win 
because this would hurt the people in their environ- 
ment. All showed hostility for Negroes and Jews. 
—R. E. Perl (New York City). 


3945. Evje,M. Outlook for treatment of children 
who have had neo-natal difficulties. Smith Coil. 
Stud. soc. Work, 1946, 16, 223-264.—Records were 
reviewed on 28 cases of children with severe emo- 
tional disturbances who were between 18 and 56 
months of age. There was a tendency for neo-natal 
problems to be associated with later problems and for 
all problems to be associated with maternal rejection. 
Attendance at the clinic nursery school is considered 
an important treatment adjunct—M. R. Jones 
(Iowa). 


3946. Ewing, I. R., & Ewing, A. W. G. The 
ascertainment of deafness in infancy and ear 
childhood. J. Laryng., 1944, 59, 309-333.— 
preliminary investigation was conducted to deter- 
mine (1) to what kind of sounds ordinary children 
pay most attention, (2) how they respond to sounds 
which interest them, and (3) what kind of sounds 
they appear to ignore. A battery of tests was then 














constructed and used on 170 preschool children 
suspected of deafness; it included percussion sounds, 
pitchpipe sounds, voice, meaningful sounds, own 
name, commands, vowels and consonants, and con- 
versation. Three or more such tests were used on 
each age group ranging from early infancy to 4 years 
11 months. The tests proved to be a reliable means 
of detecting deafness in children who were dumb or 
whose speech was otherwise affected. It was also 
possible to form an opinion about the special kind 
of educational treatment each child needed. An 
appendix gives the tests and responses for each age 
group in each of four acuity categories —M. H. 
Groves (Chicago). 

3947. Fischer, L. K. Influence of institutional 
living upon the functioning level of young children. 
Amer. Psychologist., 1946, 1, 251.—Abstract. 

3948. Gemelli, A. I riflessi condizionali in 
psichiatria infantile. (The conditioned response in 
child psychiatry.) Contr. Lab. Psicol., Milano, 1940, 
8, 99-118.—Without denying the importance of 
conditioned response studies, the author comes to 
the conclusion, on the basis of his own inquiries, 
that the technique is inadequate for the study of 
personality. Instead, he advocates the use of the 
psychiatric interview in which an examination of a 
child’s behavior may be expected to reveal the 
course of development of adjustive mechanisms and 
individual differences in personality —M. Stuparich 
(Rome). 


3949. Greenebaum, J. V., & others. Effects of 
encephalitis occurring during childhood on behavior 
and personality: a study of fifty cases. Ohio St. med. 
J., 1945, 41, 1018-1021.—Three degrees of severity 
of the postencephalitic syndrome were distinguish- 
able among these cases: simple behavioral difficulties, 
psychopathic, and psychotic. Neurological findings, 
present in all but 9 cases, included grand mal, petit 
mal, and Parkinsonism. Thirty-two cases showed a 
characteristic personality make-up resembling that 
of epileptic children. A second psychometric 
examination of 20 cases after a lapse of several years 
revealed mental deterioration in 10 cases, improve- 
ment in only 1 case. Males seem more susceptible 
to the disorder according to this sampling. Prognosis 
for successful adjustment is poor—S. E. Baden 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3950. Harms, E. The social implications of the 
mentally disadvantaged child. Sch. & Soc., 1946, 
63, 291-292.—The implications of mental deficiency 
in children extend not only to society in general but 
more especially to the family units of which those 
children are members. Paramount among the 
problems presented is that of acceptance of the 
mentally handicapped child by the family itself. 
There is, further, the absence of adequate facilities 
for the training of such subnormal children; outside 
of the small number in. private institutions, the 
others (estimated as 900,000) receive little if any 
adjustment training. The available ungraded 
classes hardly provide the necessary experience in 
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social adjustment. The argument that more specific 
training for subnormals is impracticable in view of 
the individual nature of the problem presented by 
each child, necessitating costly individual instruc- 
tion, is not to the point if the educational program 
devised should provide for the sorting of these 
defectives into groups displaying identical behavior 
patterns from the viewpoint of educability. To this 
end, the abolition of the ungraded class is proposed 
and the organization of larger units, entire schools, 
comprising those children requiring a common 
specific course of education, is suggested. Supple- 
menting such schools would be guidance facilities to 
insure permanent readjustment to such of these 
individuals as might need assistance all through life.— 
R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College for Women). 

3951. Irwin, O. C. Speech sound mastery during 
infancy. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 252.—Ab- 
stract. 

3952. Jackson, L., & Todd, K. M. Child treat- 
ment and the therapy of play. London: Methuen, 
1946. Pp. ix +115. 8s. 6d.—Various theories are 
discussed as to the function of play, with a descrip- 
tion of the development of various forms of play in 
children. A brief account of the child’s inherited 
equipment is followed by a discussion of the relation- 
ship of the child to his parents and of the conflicts 
that may arise between mother and child; sug- 
gestions are made for treating the child’s difficulties 
and for helping the parents to adjust themselves. 
Play is then discussed in more detail, as a natural 
expression of the child's troubles and as a method of 
working out and remedying them. Obsessional play 
and its characteristics are treated most fully.— 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 


~~ 3953. Jenkins, R. L., & Glickman, S. Common 
syndromes in child psychiatry. I. Deviant behavior 
traits. II. The schizoid child. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1946, 16, 244-254; 255-261.—Statistical 
analysis of 5,000 consecutive cases of children 
examined at the Institute for Juvenile Research 
reveals five syndromes of deviant behavior: (1) the 
overinhibited child, (2) the unsocialized, aggressive 
child, (3) the socialized delinquent, (4) the enceph- 
alitic child, and (5) the schizoid child. A further 
study of the schizoid child was made to determine 
from a statistical analysis of data on 500 cases from 
the Michigan Child Guidance Institute what factors 
are related to the development of a schizoid per- 
sonality. The most significant factor contributing to 
a schizoid type of withdrawal seems to be a perfec- 
tionistic mother driving toward a close yet harsh 
relationship.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 


3954. Jones, M. C. A functional analysis of col- 
loquial speech among adolescents. Amer. Psychol- 
ogtst, 1946, 1, 252-253.—Abstract. 


3955. Katz, G. H. Should the child be sent to an 
institution? Nerv. Child, 1946, 5, 172-177.—After a 
brief discussion of the attitudes commonly held by 
parents towards institutions, the author concludes 
that “the child is only one member of a family, each 
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member of which has equal need and right for a 
satisfactory life. Many of these children require so 
much of the parents’ energies and finances that little 
is left for the normal members of the household. 
Consideration of the family as a whole often makes 
it obvious that, for the sake of others, the problem 
child must be sent away even though it means a 
great sacrifice to him.’"—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. 
Tech.). 

3956. Kuenne, M.R. Experimental investigation 
of the relation of language to transposition behavior 
in young children. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
259—260.—Abstract. 

3957. Landon, J. F., & Thompson, H. Preschool 
day care; medical and psychological management. 
Arch. Pediat., 1943, 60, 537-564; 596-621; 665-693. 
—The basic requirements of medical and psycho- 
logical management in day-care institutions for 
children are presented along with a relatively flexible 
plan for their incorporation in any day-caring institu- 
tion. An account of the present status and history 
of nursery day care precedes a discussion of medical 
requirements. A detailed analysis follows of the 
psychological considerations relevant for any nur- 
sery-school setup, such as those referring to the 
physical plant; play yards and equipment; personnel; 
admission and grouping policies; educational pro- 
gram, schedules, and policies; and emotional guid- 
ance. Sixteen cases from a school affording ideal 
services are discussed under the following categories: 
constitutional factors, speech, habit training, per- 
sonal adjustment, social adjustment, and emotional 
problems. Each is analyzed in terms of the history, 
recommendations, follow-up, and _ disposition.— 
R. W. Beebe (Washington, D. C.). 

3958. Levy, R. J. Effects of institutional vs. 
boarding home care on a group of infants. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 251.—Abstract. 

3959. Maurer, K. M. Mental evaluation of 
cerebral palsied children. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 
1, 288—289.—Abstract. 

3960. Meyer, E. Differential diagnosis of mental 
functioning in children with various neurological 
disorders. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 289.— 
Abstract. 

3961. Mosse, E. P. Social psychiatry as an aid to 
child analysis. Nerv. Child, 1946, 5, 199-203.—The 
too-progressive education creates problems because 
it neglects to build up a superego. Life requires 
direction, a goal, tension, and even some inner 
conflict. Proper development requires proper bal- 
ance. Children must learn that they have to give up 
some things, just as others must do.—G. S. Speer 
(Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

3962. Sigsgaard, J. Om intelligensudviklingen 
hos bgrn. (On intelligence development in children.) 
Psykol. Stud., Kbh., 1945, 1, No. 2, 1-16.—The 
concept of intelligence is discussed, and a brief 
description is given of various intelligence measure- 
ment systems from the point of view of differential 
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and descriptive diagnoses. One section deals with 
determining factors in the development of intelli- 
gence. A final section is entitled ‘‘Critical Analysis 
of Newer Psychological Viewpoints for Intelligence 
Investigations, with Special Reference to Test 
Analysis.”” 75-item bibliography—M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


3963. Strong,.H. F. A long range view of chil- 
dren’s institutions. Proc. nat. Conf. Juven. Agencies, 
1946, 42, 36-51.—Group care is indicated for (a) 
rejected children, (6) for those with strong family 
ties which prevent attachment to foster parents, (c) 
for overindulged children who need experience with 
peers, (d) as a mere simplification of life, supporting 
individual treatment, (e) as a controlled environment 
for the socially inadequate child, (f) for immature, 
emotionally underdeveloped children, and (g) for any 
combination of children’s problems which need 
professional help. The “‘ice-box climates’’ (Redl) of 
our institutions should yield to the application of 
sound group-work principles. Changes in nomen- 
clature are recommended for a departure from 
unsavory thoughts. Beside the definite training for 
certain professional positions, basic qualifications 
for personnel include fundamental interest in 
children, a desire to learn, a capacity for growth, etc. 
In regard to intake policies, it is proposed to abandon 
the distinction between ‘“‘dependent,”’ ‘‘neglected,”’ 
and ‘‘delinquent”’ children, so that a balance between 
difficult and less difficult youngsters can be obtained 
in every institution. It is suggested that a parent 
institution be established as a receiving, study, and 
classification center, while the Children’s Court 
should confine itself only to such legal questions as 
guardianship, etc.—R. Lassner (Minn. State Train- 
ing School). 

3964. Teagarden, F. M. Child psychology for 
professional workers. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1946. Pp. xxii + 613. $2.75.—Designed especially 
for social workers in various professional fields, this 
textbook aims to give such workers a sound back- 
ground of knowledge of the normal child as well as 
guidance in work with abnormal children. Thus 
there are chapters devoted to the usual fundamental 
material: heredity; infancy; the preschool child; the 
physical, emotional, intellectual development of 
children, etc. In addition, a considerable portion 
of the book relates this knowledge to problems met 
in social work of various kinds. The principles of 
heredity are discussed as applied to the case load, and 
a large portion of the book considers the child in 
relation to his home and school, the problems of 
institutionalization, foster homes, and adoption. 
The concluding chapters discuss the problems of 
handicapped’ children: psychological and _ social 
problems incident to certain diseases; visual, audi- 
tory and speech defects; and the crippled child. 
There are extensive bibliographies for each topic 
discussed.— M. F. Fiedler (Vassar). 


[See also abstracts 3480, 3502, 3598, 3599. ] 
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